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THE ANALYSIS OF ‘EXPERIENCE’ 


‘It is the first distemper of learning 
when men study words, and not matter.’ 
FRANCIS BACON. 


HIS paper is devoted to a specific set of questions. What do 
people mean by saying that all our knowledge is derived from 
experience, or that philosophy must be based on experience? If 
philosophers have made experience the source from which they de- 
rive their ideas, notions and propositions, or the principle for the 
verification of empirical propositions, have they made any pre- 
liminary analysis of this ‘experience’ which is the beginning and the 
end of their deliberations? Is this ‘experience’ as unambiguous as 
they suppose it to be? Have they not held preconceived views about 
it, looking at it from a certain point of view, and, instead of analys- 
ing it, replacing it, e.g., by observation, experiment or inner experi- 
ence? Have they not been content with statements like this, contained 
in a textbook on logic: “All knowledge, it may safely be said, must 
ultimately be founded upon experience, which is but a general 
name for the various feelings impressed upon the mind at any 
period of its existence” ?? This paper will deal in its first part very 
shortly with the historical aspect of these problems, it will proceed 
in its second part to the analysis of that ‘experience’ which is pre- 
supposed by all kinds of analysis of experience which have been 
hitherto given. It will distinguish different meanings of the word 
experience and in doing so will not deal with the use of words only, 
but with different aspects of the nature of experience. 
Unfortunately a history of the term experience, both in antiquity 
and in the modern era, does not exist. Therefore I must restrict my- 


*W. S. Jevons, Elementary Lessons in Logic. Lesson 27, p. 228. 
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self to a few preliminary remarks, subject to correction by further 
research. The first to arrive at a definition of experience, thereby 
influencing the whole later development, seems to be Aristotle. He 
says: “Out of sense-perception comes to be what we call memory, 
and out of frequently repeated memories of the same thing develops 
experience ; for a number of memories constitute a single experi- 
ence, From experience again—1.e., from the universal now stabil- 
ized in its entirety within the soul, the one beside the many which is 
a single identity within them all—originate the skill (séyvy) of the 
craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science, téyvy in the 
sphere of coming to be and science in the sphere of being”.? In 
other words Aristotle understands experience to be the repetition 
of the same recollection, leading either to téyvq or to science. This 
Aristotelian restriction of experience to its intellectual meaning and 
its connection with science and téyv4* has continued up to now to 
influence the treatment of the problem. First in Greece itself. It is 
a very interesting fact that antiquity knew only one empirical school, 
éunetor%n &y@yy, a school not of physicists, but of physicians. We 
possess a good collection of the fragments of this school* which was 
probably founded by Philinos of Kos in Alexandria about 250 B.C,, 
or by Serapion of Alexandria (about 200 B.C.). For our purpose 
the following points are worth mentioning. These sceptical physi- 
cians, opposing dogmatism in medicine and laying stress on the ir- 
rational character of a single or repeated experience,® nevertheless 
develop a coherent theory of experience, This, notwithstanding its 
logical formulation, is in close connection with medical practice and 
consequently with the observation of human behavior and not of 
physical bodies. They distinguish three sorts of experience: im- 
mediate experience (adtofia or tHpystg), mediated experience 
(tetopta, that is observation made by others before us), and analog- 
ous experience (% 10 dyotov petaSaorg ; thus in case of illness which 
has not been observed it may be useful to compare similar cases). 
The most important stage is that of immediate experience of which 
three modes exist: (1) abtopattxy xetpa; if, e.g., a man has a head- 

* Anal. post. 100 a3, transl. By G. R. G. Mure. z 

*<éxvy covers empirical knowledge, technical skill, craft, art, the rational 
doctrine of art, and sometimes even science; it leads later on to experiment 
and technique. 


*Karl Deichgraber, Die griechische Empirikerschule. Berlin 1930. 
* Lic. 124, 35. 
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ache, falls down, cuts open a vein of his forehead and then finds it 
relieves him of his pain; (2) adtocyébstog metpa, improvised experi- 
ence; if for instance the accidental drinking of water proves help- 
ful or not in a certain case; (3) ptpnttxyn nétpa, imitative experi- 
ence ; if the physician experiments with substances which have been 
of aid or not in certain cases. 

Thus a kind of experimenting develops which is, however, far 
below the highly developed technique of modern science. In this 
school experience and all its definitions are naturally related to 
medical practice, and a previous analysis of experience is not given. 

It is similar in the modern era, notwithstanding that the notion 
of experience is now developed chiefly in connection with physics. 
Restricting ourselves again to the empirical school we reach this 
astonishing result. Francis Bacon tries “to open and lay out a new 
road for the human understanding direct from the senses, by a 
course of experiment orderly conducted and well built up”. He 
starts from simple experience, which if taken as it comes is called 
accident (improvised experience in the language of the Greek 
school), if sought for, experiment.® His theory of experience ac- 
cordingly leads to the distinction of different methods of experi- 
menting (by variation, production, translation, inversion, compul- 
sion, application, conjunctions and chances) and theoretically to 
his theory of induction.” But the nature of that experience from 
which all these inferences start remains undiscussed. Bacon seems 
to take it as identical with observation and to presuppose that every- 
body knows it. 

Hobbes seems to make the same presupposition, He simply intro- 
duces a new usage of the word experience. Corresponding to, but 
also different from, Leibniz’ distinction of vérités de fait and vérités 
de raison he distinguishes two sorts of knowledge, namely original 
sense-knowledge and knowledge of the truth of propositions. Yet 
he takes them both as vérités de fait and calls both of them experi- 
ence: the first one “the experience of the effects of things that 
work upon us from without; and the latter experience men have 
from the proper use of names in language.’”* That of course does 

*Nov. Org. I, Aph. 82 (Sp. IV, 81). 

"His further distinctions of free and captive experience and of “experientia 


literata” are irrelevant to our problem. 
Human Nature, ed. Molesw. IV, 27. 
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not explain or analyse what experience is. He takes it, following 
Aristotle, to be remembrance, and this he restricts to remembrance 
of succession (“of what antecedents have been followed by what 
consequents”) !® This restriction is neither necessary nor does it 
lead to an analysis of experience, but it anticipates Hume. 

But do we not find a real analysis of experience in Locke? In 
a certain sense he gives an analysis. He answers the question: 
“Whence has the mind all materials of reason and knowledge?” 
thus, “From experience: in that all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives itself”. But if we ask what is this 
experience, he replies, our observation either employed about ex- 
ternal sensible objects or about the internal operations of our mind. 
These two, namely sensation and reflection, are the source of all 
our knowledge. Locke is not so much concerned with an analysis 
of experience as with the demonstration of his preconceived theory 
or his hypothesis that all knowledge of our ‘tabula rasa mind’ is 
derived from experience. Whereas Leibniz has the tendency to 
interpret all ‘vérités de fait’ as ‘vérités de raison’, Locke on the 
contrary tends to translate all ‘vérités de raison’ into ‘vérités de fait’, 
He is concerned (if we may borrow a term from the second part of 
our paper )?° with ‘known experience’ that is with experience in so 
far as it is known. His book contains a real analysis (in the strict 
sense of the term) of known experience ; this analysis starting from 
complex ideas and analysing them into simple ideas is more psy- 
chological than epistemological. I think it is fair to say that Locke 
analyses the contents of known experience psychologically, until he 
comes to “experience itself” as its source. He takes it for granted 
that everybody knows what experience means, he only identifies it 
with either sensation or reflection. 

It is not very different with Berkeley. He repeats: “It is evident 
to any one who takes a survey of the objects of human knowledge, 
that they are either ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or else 
such as are perceived by attending to the passions and operations 
of the mind; or lastly, ideas formed by the help of memory and 
imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely representing 
those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways.” But the term 


*ib. IV, 16. ” Cf. p. 580. 
™ Principles of Human Knowledge. Beginning. 
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‘experience’ or its analysis does not play any role in his thought. 
He presupposes the existence of experience.’ 

Hume repeats, improves and strengthens Locke’s position. He 
takes experience and observation to be at once the foundation and 
restricting principle of his science of man and of all our know- 
ledge.** He, too, does not analyse this original experience, but studies 
merely known experience. His chief problem is the validity of in- 
ferences from experience: “What is the foundation of all conclu- 
sions from experience?” Like Hobbes he understands experience 
to be derived from remembrance and to be chiefly concerned with 
the succession or the coexistence of two species of objects. But he 
changes this notion considerably ; it is no longer the connection of 
two facts, but of two ideas in our mind. If he therefore answers 
his question, “What is the foundation of all our conclusions from 
experience ?”, again with ‘experience’,** then experience has a sec- 
ond meaning as a “species of argumentation which is not fundamen- 
tally distinct from reasoning”.** Hume would have been perfectly 
right in concluding that a kind of reasoning is inherent in this sort 
of experience, but on the contrary he tries to reduce this reasoning 
to mere habit. This reasoning, a mere instinct in disguise, is never- 
theless capable of “all imaginable degrees of assurance, from the 
highest certainty to the lowest species of moral evidence”. In such 
conclusions as are founded on an “infallible experience” the future 
event may be expected with the last degree of assurance, and past 
experience may be regarded as a full proof of the future existence 
of that event.*® Yet he does not explain what an “infallible experi- 
ence” is (the existence of which he, the Sceptic, would have every 
reason to doubt) nor how it could be a proof. Therefore no more 
than probable conclusions are reached. We can leave out of account 
here the fact that Hume gave a more thorough analysis of known 
experience than Locke, by distinguishing impression and idea. Al- 


*“For example, there is perceived by sight an object extended, coloured, 
and moved.” Princ. I, 140. Fraser gives in his index only one place where the 
word experience is used as denoting a connection of ideas of sight and touch. 

"Treatise (ed. Selby-Bigge, p. XX). For his science of man cf. my book, 
David Hume, The Man and his Science of Man, containing some unpublished 
letters of Hume. Paris, 1940. 

*“Tt is experience which is ultimately the foundation of our inference and 
conclusion.” 

* Enquiry, Sect. V, ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 31. 

L.c., p. 110. 
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though I agree with Professor H. H. Price*’ that Hume’s critical 
principle may be formulated as ‘no idea without experience’, never- 
theless our problem is not solved by substituting impression for 
experience, because to be impressed is only one aspect of experience 
and it may be a mistake to take impression to be the element of our 
knowledge. Here again the primary experience which is the fount- 
ain of all our knowledge remains unanalysed. 

Whereas the English analysis of ‘known experience’ is chiefly 
psychological, Kant’s analysis is epistemological. Following a conti- 
nental tradition from Plato to Leibniz he denies the validity of 
experience as the basis of our knowledge, and tries to show that 
this experience itself presupposes a priori elements of intuition 
(space and time), of our understanding (categories and principles) 
and of our reason (ideas). Instead of being the source, experience 
is the result of the activity of our understanding (Das erste Produkt, 
welches unser Verstand hervorbringt).'* He is certainly right in 
stating that all sensuous knowledge, in so far as it is not a mere 
apprehension of incoherent data but real knowledge, presupposes 
the cooperation of our intellect, though it remains doubtful how far 
the concepts it uses are a priori. Yet Kant also moves in the sphere 
of known experience. Experience is for him either (1) a “per- 
ception understood” (Erfahrung ist eine verstandene Wahrneh- 
mung ),’°or (2) an empirical judgment, .e., a proposition which may 
be continually checked by experiment or success,?° or (3) the con- 
nection of empirical judgments within the context of one coherent 
system. It is limited to appearance, and again restricts our a priori 
knowledge to it. Kant is mainly concerned with the refutation of the 
thesis that experience is the source of our knowledge, with the proof 
that it depends on our understanding, and with the role it plays in 
restricting the a priori use of our reason. Therefore the analysis of 
original experience remains outside his scope. 

This problem is still unsolved after Kant, (1) because his critic- 
ism of empiricism presupposes, as does that of Leibniz, the belief 
in the existence of the intellectus purus, and loses its convincing 
power, if this belief is destroyed, and has, as a matter of fact, not 
, *“The Permanent Significance of Hume’s Philosophy’, Philosophy, XV, 
Jan. 1940. 


* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 1. A. I, 51. 
” Lose Blatter, 13. * Anthropologie, 1. T. §6. 
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proved sufficient to alter substantially the position of empiricism ; 
(2) because known experience is only one aspect of experience ; 
(3) because the wider sphere of experience remains problematic. 

But in going on now to the second part of our enquiry and in 
trying to analyse experience we are puzzled by the indefinite variety 
of meanings given to the word ‘analysis’ so that each analyst seems 
to have his own personal interpretation. A. Cornelius Benjamin, 
who proclaims that the problem is no longer whether one is to be 
a rationalist or an empiricist, but what sort of empiricist one is 
to be, distinguishes in a recent paper in the Journal of Philosophy 
the following meanings of the analysis of facts. He takes it to be 
equivalent either (1) to deductions from the facts (in this case 
hypotheses would be implicitly given in the facts, and the descrip- 
tion would be logical deduction), or (2) to clarification (rendering 
clear that which is obscurely given, vague or indistinct), or (3) to 
“making logical constructions out of the facts” (this he takes to be 
Russell’s meaning of analysis, his basic doctrine being that, wherever 
possible, logical constructions are to be substituted for inferred 
entities). None of these concepts is acceptable, because they are 
insufficient, at the best they are modes of ‘weak’ analysis, that is 
an expression of processes which either constitute or accompany 
real analysis. Much stronger is Professor Moore’s concept of analy- 
sis “as reducing the known (what the man in the street knows) 
to the indubitable (propositions about sense-data)”.?* But I wonder 
whether this concept is not too strong. Does it not again restrict 
the analysis of experience to one sphere only, namely that of known 
experience? Does it not by reducing commonsense statements to 
indubitable sense-data propositions propose a kind of inverted de- 
duction? Deduction from axioms is logically unambiguous and de- 
pends on the validity of the axioms. But indubitable propositions 
about sense-data are questionable. Do they exist? And, if they 
do, are they not indubitable only in respect of the act of sensing 
and not in respect of sense-data, not to speak of the objects given 
through them ? Further, how can propositions be analysed into prop- 
ositions ? If the elementary propositions are indubitable, are not all 
derived propositions also necessarily indubitable? Finally, all propo- 


* M. Black, “Relations between logical positivism and the Cambridge school 
of analysis”, Erkenntnis VIII p 30. 
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sitions about sense-data are propositions about particular events. If 
they are already indubitable the problem of induction seems mean- 
ingless. 

As opposed to these different notions of analysis I return to its 
original, primitive and strict meaning. I understand by it the re- 
duction of a whole to the elements which constitute it. Thus num- 
bers may be analysed by reducing them to prime factors, chemical 
combinations by reducing them to a finite number of elements, or 
the infinite variety of colors by reducing them to the few colors 
of the color circle. This reduction leads to elements which are not 
indubitable, but irreducible, like prime numbers, chemical elements, 
or basic colors. It may happen that something has been taken as 
elementary which as a matter of fact is further reducible to other 
elements. But this proves nothing against the method, only against 
the temporary solution. 

If the general meaning of analysis is thus defined, everything 
depends on its application. Here, I think, we must free ourselves 
from dependence on mathematics, physics, and chemistry, and take 
into account a kind of analysis developed in the sphere of biology, 
by Hughlings Jackson, v. Monakow, Mourgue, and Freud. I have 
in mind the analysis of biological functions into partial functions, 
which leads to very interesting conclusions about the integration 
and disintegration of functions. I understand by function in this 
paper the activity, the performance, or the working, of an organ, of 
the whole organism, or of the soul (understanding, will, etc. ). Thus 
seeing is the function of the eye, movement a function of the body, 
and to judge a function of the understanding. It has been demon- 
strated that the movement of the human body is built up from partial 
functions and that it is again disintegrated into them in patho- 
logical cases.?* Biologists even think that a necessary connection 
exists between integration and disintegration of functions and they 


* C. v. Monakow u. R. Mourgue, Biologische Einfiihrung in das Studium 
der Neurologie und Psychopathologie, Leipzig, 1030, esp. the chapters 
“Skizze des Aufbaues der Koérperbewegung beim Menschen” and “Der 
Abbau der Bewegung”. Cf. the following papers of A. Homburger, “Uber 
die Entwicklung der menschlichen Motorik und ihre Beziehungen zu den 
Bewegungssto6rungen der Schizophrenen”, Zeitschrift f. d. gesamte Neu- 
rologie u. Psychiatrie, 78, 562, 1922; Motorik, Handbuch der Geisteskrank- 
heiten, IX Bd., Specieller Tei] V; and Motorik, in Encyclopidisches Hand- 
buch des Kinderschutzes und der Jugendfiirsorge, Leipzig, 1930; cf. further, 
C. v. Monakow, Aufbau und Lokalisation der Bewegungen beim Menschen, 
Leipzig, I9gIo. 
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try to formulate this relation as a law. Constantin von Monakow, 
e.g., one of the originators of the modern physiology of the brain, 
developed his theory of ‘diaschisis’ and formulated a law of the 


- piecemeal disintegration of the functions (Gesetz des bruchstiick- 


haften Abbaues der Funktionen). This law says that circumscribed 
lesions of the brain do not destroy a function permanently but split 
it up into those parts which during phylogenesis and ontogenesis 
have been combined into a seemingly simple unity. The disintegra- 
tion is not at all a mere reverse repetition of the integration. This 
theory implies the necessity of including the time-factor in the study 
of the functions. It makes a simple location of the functions in 
the brain impossible. It yields interesting results for the under- 
standing of the disintegration of movements, of ‘apraxia, agnosia, 
aphasia’, etc. Freud’s corresponding analysis of the sexual function 
is well known. His idea of regression, moreover, as a return to a 
former object or to a previous stage of development is very near 
to the idea of a disintegration of the function. The elements reached 
in this analysis are partial functions. I do not contend that this 
specific meaning of analysis is the only one applicable to experience, 
but I shall undertake in this paper the experiment of trying to see 
how far it leads and whether it could be fruitful. This task seems 
to be worth undertaking because it opens certain aspects of the 
problem of experience which have been neglected hitherto. It neces- 
sarily imposes itself if we understand experience not as a result, but 
as the process of experiencing, or as a function of man. 

In doing so we apply it to a sphere which underlies that region 
in which, if we are not mistaken, all previous analysis has moved, 
toa sphere which precedes the division of logic, ethics, and aesthetics, 
etc., which is pre-logical, pre-ethical, pre-aesthetical, even pre- 
philosophical. This step seems necessary not only because we have 
logical, ethical, aesthetical experience which must have a common 
ground but also because the development of psychology has taught 
us that the whole organism and not only one organ reacts to every 
stimulus. 

If we now start with an analysis of experience we are re- 
minded by Baldwin: “The word is used so vaguely and ambiguously 
by writers on philosophy that definition is difficult.” We begin 
with the different meanings of the word experience, starting from 
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the distinctions made by J. A. H. Murray in his A New Dictionary 

on Historical Principles (Oxford, 1817). Starting with the verb, 

which is more fundamental than the noun, he distinguishes three 
meanings : 

(1) To have experience of; to meet with; to feel; to suffer; to 
undergo. We could call this immediate experience ; it covers 
what we immediately feel or undergo during the course of 
our life. 

(2) To learn (a fact) by experience; to find. (With direct ob- 
ject, or complete infinitive, or with sentence as object.) We 
could call this mediated experience; it presupposes repetition 
and memory and is the result of experiencing in the first sense 
of the word. 

(3) To try something, This is, so to speak, tentative experience, 
leading to experiment. 

The same meanings are repeated in the noun, namely: 

(1) “The fact of being consciously the subject of a state or condi- 
tion, or of being consciously affected by an event. Also an in- 
stance of this; a state or condition viewed subjectively; an 
event by which one is affected; also what has been experi- 
enced.” This is immediate experience or its result. This may 
take a second form: 

(2) The actual observation of facts or events, considered as a 
source of knowledge. In this case the immediate experience 
takes the form of observation. ‘I experience’ means here ‘I ob- 
serve’. Consequently experience may mean: 

(3) Knowledge resulting from actual observation of what has 
happened. 

And lastly : 

(4) The action of putting to test or trial. It is a tentative procedure, 
an experiment or proof by actual trial. 

We may learn from this verbal analysis or from the distinctions 
of the elementary meanings of the word that we have to distin- 
guish experience as action and as result, ‘experiencing experience’ 
and ‘experienced experience’. It is evident that experiencing experi- 
ence precedes experienced experience and, consequently, that we 
have to start from it if we wish to understand experience. We see, 
moreover, that already the mere usage of language distinguishes 
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between (a) being consciously affected by an event, (b) the actual 
observation of events, and (c) knowledge resulting from actual ob- 
servation. This may help us in the actual analysis. 

We begin with experiencing experience. This may mean the 
process, the act, or the function, of experience. The process is the 
sequence of acts of experience. It is bound up with time. It begins 
with the birth and ends with the death of an individual. It may 
be described autobiographically. The act of experiencing is one 
specific stage in this process, an act of taking notice, e.g., of a 
sudden eruption of Vesuvius, through acts of seeing, hearing, etc. 
The function of experiencing finally is a function which realizes 
itself in a specific act of experience and in the whole process. Just 
as the function of seeing corresponds to the eye, the function of 
hearing to the ear, so the function of experiencing corresponds to 
all the sense-organs, in a certain sense to all the organs and to the 
whole body. My hypothesis is: experiencing is a basic datum of 
human nature, belonging to a stratum which precedes the division 
into specific senses, like sight, hearing, and touch. It precedes also 
the division into feeling, acting, knowing, artistic creation, etc. It 
partakes of the total character of human existence and of the 
character of the personality which experiences, and therefore also 
of its non-intellectual sides, emotion, will, and action. Consequently 
each real experience affects these different sides of our being, even 
if it awakens or strengthens a specific mode of experiencing. The 
deeper this affection, the deeper the influence. Experiencing may 
be suffering; it may hinder, check, paralyse, or on the contrary 
stimulate action. Experience may affect even our innermost being. 
There are people who break down by going through a catastrophe, 
people who make their escape into an illness, whereas others are 
unaffected. An experience which does not either affect us or awaken 
or strengthen a mode of experiencing is valueless. 

We have strong reasons for introducing the hypothesis that ex- 
periencing is a function of the whole organism corresponding to 
all the organs. The development of psychology and biology, espe- 
cially in the Gestalt-school, has shown that the presupposition of a 
constant relation between stimulus and impression is a mistake, 
that on the contrary the whole organism responds to each stimulus. 
“If for instance we puncture the sole of the foot of a healthy man, 
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he withdraws his leg in a reflex movement, has at the same time 
the teeling of pain, and shows accordingly different signs through- 
out the whole body, in the muscular and vaso-motor system, pupils, 
etc.” If this is the case (and the experiments of the last years make 
it probable to a very high degree that it is), if a change arises in 
the whole field and not only in a specific sphere, then it follows 
of necessity that there must be one central function which corre- 
sponds to this change, because, after all, not our eye, not our ear, 
but we experience something. An internal connection between the 
senses must exist, certain characteristics of a more general nature 
must reappear in all the different fields. The experiments of the 
Gestalt-school make it probable that they do. If all the senses are, 
so to speak, one sense, specifications of one ‘sensus communis’, all 
united in the fact of ‘sensing’, then it follows that there is one 
function of experiencing which is the same in all the different 
senses. It is no chance that we say ‘I experience’, ‘I notice’, ‘I 
observe’, ‘I perceive’, corresponding to the French ‘percevoir, ap- 
percevoir’ and the German ‘wahrnehmen, bemerken, feststellen’, etc. 
What counts is, after all, that I experience and not how. If I notice 
somebody it does not make much difference whether I hear, see, 
or touch him. This function of experiencing is not a construction, 
but the common ground of all the senses, the faculty of sensing 
common to all of them. It is not a generalization, it is on the con- 
trary a very concrete act of noticing. When we perceive or ob- 
serve this function is operating. 

In the act of experiencing we transcend the sphere of the special 
senses in two ways. We notice first of all the ‘being’ of an object. 
We may interpret seeing as if we were to see red, yellow, blue patch- 
es. But this is an abstraction which a child would never under- 
stand. In reality we see a green meadow or a blue sky. To grasp 
this object one sense is not sufficient and always works together 
with other senses. The perceiving of this ‘being’, of this ‘object’, 
transcends the single sense. Further, our senses would be no real 
guide to us, if they were to give us only patches without a meaning. 
We see not only colors, we see a red circle. This ‘meaning’ again 
transcends the special sense. But this is what really counts in our 
experience. We do not wish to experience red patches; the mean- 


* Kurt Goldstein, Der Aufbau des Organismus (Haag, 1934) 133. 
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ingful unities to which they belong, like apples, flowers, etc., are 
more interesting to us. Both the perception of meaning and of being 
point to a more general faculty transcending the special senses. 

From the foregoing considerations follows the possibility of 
looking at the facts from the opposite side. If we start from very 
primitive organisms, the so-called unicellulars, we notice that the 
different functions of life are not yet differentiated in specific 
organs, but that one and the same cell executes the functions of 
assimilation, dissimilation, etc., one after the other ; and it functions 
as mouth, gut, and anus. The organic body has the effect of differ- 
entiating the one function of life into the specific functions con- 
nected with different organs. Supposing nature had given us differ- 
ent organs of touch instead of eyes and ears, our whole life and 
organisation would be different. 

If experiencing is understood as one central function differenti- 
ated into special modes, then certain phenomena can at once be 
accounted for. Because a special experience, say the observation of 
the Houses of Parliament, formed part of a comprehensive whole, 
it preserves not only the mark of the totality, but also the bonds 
which attached it to certain parts of that whole. It has never been 
isolated but always belonged together with other elements. There- 
fore there is a natural attraction towards them and towards the 
totality to which it belonged. This tendency has been interpreted as 
association. Association is not a primary mysterious quality of per- 
ceptions, but is naturally derived from the original totality. The 
laws of association are consequences of the original connection of 
elements. Therefore association is chiefly one of contiguity (in space 
and time), causation and resemblance. Because the elements of 
experience appear together in space and time and seem to be 
caused by each other, or belong together as members of a unity 
of meaning (family, genus, etc.), they reappear together. 

Our hypothesis of regarding experience as a function of the 
human organism seems helpful for the analysis of experience be- 
cause it allows for a specific kind of analysis of this function into 
partial functions. 

First of all certain conditions must be fulfilled if experiencing 
is to arise. There must be a certain correlation between the ex- 
periencing subject and the experienced object. If man were abso- 
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lutely strange to the world in which he moves no experience would 
be possible. There must be a common field. Man must be a part 
of the field in which he can have experience. This correlation is 
guaranteed by the fact that man emerges from the universe in 
which he is going to have experience, and that every change in the 
surrounding field causes a change in man himself, and vice versa. 
Experience again would be impossible if man were confined to the 
limits of his body, if he could not transcend these boundaries and 
concentrate again. But what is more important is that it presupposes 
specific partial functions which must be developed before experi- 
ence can begin, No experience without contact. Therefore ‘to come 
into contact’ is a partial function which is later on transformed into 
experience. Contact is more than touch. It may be effected by touch, 
as is very often the case in early childhood, but it may use sight, 
hearing, etc. Contact means the direction of the attention to a cer- 
tain object, the building up of a common ground between man and 
his surroundings. One field is created by it between him and them. 
In early childhood the establishment of contact is essential for 
development and has been studied experimentally. This contact 
is not sufficient for producing experience. Something must challenge 
us and we must have the faculty of being impressed by a stimulus. 
This ‘impression’ is an internal change of our field, a disturbance 
of the equilibrium of our forces. If we speak of impression we 
generally mean a specific change or a certain mode of reaction. 
What Hume calls impression is the conscious consequence of this 
more basic impression, a distinctly circumscribed element of our 
mental life. Impression must be supplemented by expression, be- 
cause response has to follow the challenge. The ‘answer’ is the 
action which succeeds the reaction of the impression. Experience 
always includes this function of answering, because it is always 
‘my’ experience and, being mine, the answer which I give to a 
specific stimulus. Anyone unable to answer is also incapable of 
having experience. The possibility of answering creates a kind 
of reciprocal relation, an interchange between experiencing sub- 
ject and experienced object. In certain cases the object itself an- 
swers again, in other cases the subject gives the object’s answer. 
A certain regularity arises between question and answer. The same 
question usually finds a similar answer. The relation between stimu- 
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lus and reaction, though open to changes within certain limits, is 
nevertheless comparatively regular as regards a particular indi- 
vidual. Besides contact, impression, and a reaction or answer, a 
conscious concentration of attention in a certain direction is neces- 
sary, if experience is to arise. For this concentration selects, from 
all the many impressions which meet us at any moment, a single one 
and brings it to our notice. This noticing is an indispensable partial 
function of experiencing, but full of problems. Whereas contact, 
impression, reaction, and expression (in so far as it is immediate 
reaction), are unconscious processes, now consciousness comes in. 
It may be that this noticing is based on an internal change which 
becomes conscious. But even if it were so there remains an un- 
bridgeable gap between the unconscious and conscious sphere. 
This noticing, if isolated from the other partial functions and con- 
centrated on a single object or event, is called observation. This 
object may be external or internal (e.g., a pain). Reflection, i.e., an 
observation of our own acts of sensing, imagining, etc., occurs on 
a higher stage of development only. A single contact, impression, 
reaction, observation, is not enough. It would not be a mere ‘bon 
mot’ to say ‘one experience is no experience’, because only repeated 
experience is experience. One reaction felt after the occurrence of 
a stimulus may have been influenced by chance circumstances, but 
this chance will be excluded by further experiences of the same 
kind. Similar observations correct each other, and this correction 
enables us to form one experience. Repetition is necessary and with 
it an act of memory. 

This analysis of experiencing into partial functions is helpful 
because it reveals its integration and disintegration. It is naturally 
very difficult to know whether an analysis has really reached the 
partial functions. But we have a means of checking it in considering 
what changes arise if one of the partial functions does not work 
and whether just this loss leads to some other well known form of 
behavior. Our analysis seems to receive support from the fact 
that the loss of every one of the above named partial functions 
really leads to a specific deformation of experience and to a special 
mode of behavior. Loss of contact entails the loss of immediate 
experience and encourages the forming of fantastical ideas. Per- 
sons of this kind become aliens to their environment. Losing the 
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faculty of being impressed entails the loss of plasticity. It leads to 
coldness, to distance. Persons of this kind are not moved by any- 
thing. If anybody loses the faculty of answering he loses liveliness 
and becomes mute and unresponsive. If the faculty of noticing 
diminishes observations, images, and empirical notions become ob- 
scure, unprecise. The differences between objects disappear, only 
the bare outlines remain. Either the objects are taken as members 
of classes or as symbolizing something else. Thus the pictures in the 
last period of great painters, like Titian’s or Rembrandt’s, become 
symbolic. The loss of memory, finally, leads to forgetfulness and 
lack of orientation. 

Supposing that the analysis of experiencing experience were 
achieved in a much more perfect manner than I could do it here, 
would it be sufficient? It would not, because every action leads to 
a result, and so experiencing experience to experienced experience. 
It is, moreover, the latter that we have chiefly in mind if we speak 
in ordinary language of experience. It is the result of an act of 
experiencing or ‘what I have experienced’. This stage is of the 
highest importance because what people have experienced is an 
integral part of their personality. There are even people who are 
nothing but what they have experienced, and according to Locke’s 
theory this would be a general rule (which it certainly is not). In 
reality the power of experiences to change people is very different 
and moves within a scale, the limits of which are no change at all 
and fundamental transformation (breaking up or even destruction) 
of the personality. Their moulding force is strongest in the middle, 
in the permanent influence of repeated stimuli of nature and society 
(e.g., language). These experienced experiences play a considerable 
part in building up the characters of men and nations. Nothing 
knits men more closely together than the same experiences; and 
without any doubt a direct relation exists between the inner disposi- 
tion of men and their experiences. Even taking into account the 
considerable role of chance and fortune in human affairs, one can 
say that every individual or group has experiences adequate to 
his character. 

But ‘experienced experience’ may have a double meaning, It may 
mean the manner in which I am changed and in which I react, or 
the result of this reaction and consequently the content of the ex- 
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perience. The two are indissolubly connected, for the mode of re- 
action could not be specific without a content to which it is related, 
and the content would not come into existence without a specific 
mode of reaction. Thus in the case of red-green-blindness the ret- 
ina is less sensitive to either red or green, and consequently either 
red- or green-blindness arises. 

Therefore it is possible to analyse experienced experience with 
reference to the elementary reactions which constitute it. This 
means that Kohler is right in denying a constant relation between 
stimulus and impression, but that he is wrong in denying it between 
stimulus and reaction. For if there were no constant relations be- 
tween them, no real experience could take place. For experience 
is based on the repetition of the reactions. Only because specific 
forms of reaction are created does a similar change, and con- 
sequently a similar experience, occur. This constancy is not rigid. 
It only says that, if a certain stimulus is given, a specific reaction 
takes shape, the realization of which depends on the special cir- 
cumstances at this moment. 

Here the position is in a certain sense easier because we possess 
already an analysis of these reactions into their elements in V. M. 
Bechterew’s reflexology. His hypothesis is that the organism is the 
sum of apparatuses which may be isolated, each of which reacts 
in a constant manner to the stimuli of the environment; if we 
analyse these reactions we reach simple reflexes as last elements. 
These are characterized by at least three successive processes ; 
centripetal conduction, stimulation of the cells of the central organs, 
and centrifugal conduction. Consequently our whole neuro-psycho- 
logical activity is a complicated process of reflexes of a higher order 
or psycho-reflexes, interconnected by association. Thus they either 
check or innervate each other, Bechterew, without any doubt, over- 
rates the importance of the reflex. If the basic activities of all 
living beings, if the turning of a plant and its blossoms to the sun, 
the responses of bacteria to increased stimulation, if morphogenesis 
and propagation, as well as the social interrelations of human be- 
ings, are reduced to reflexes, if we may safely say ‘everything is re- 
flex’, then reflex loses its precise meaning, Yet nevertheless and in 
spite of the criticism brought by the Gestalt-psychologists against 
this theory and against the reflex concept itself it seems to me to de- 
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serve the most careful consideration. For here we have a strict analy- 
sis of experienced experience considered as a system of reactions, If 
‘reflex’ really were the last element, so to speak the atom of organic 
and psychological life (and there are biologists who think it is), 
then it would be a mistake to dismiss it only because it is impossible 
to derive the higher functions from it by mere addition. I must 
leave the question open whether reflex is the element we are seeking 
or not. In any case, reflexology may illustrate one possibility of 
analysing experienced experience. 

ut there exists a second, its analysis with regard to content. 
Locke and Hume could illustrate an analysis of this kind. But 
neither simple ideas nor impressions make the problem perfectly 
clear. The problem of a material analysis would be: Are we able 
to reduce to a limited number of original experiences all experiences, 
including those of emotion and will, as we are able to reduce the in- 
finite variety of colors and sounds to a limited number of them? The 
hypothesis would be that we are. Working with this hypothesis 
Spinoza tried to derive all affections from cupiditas, laetitia and 
tristitia. An analysis of this kind differs from Locke’s and Hume’s 
doctrines in so far as it does not try to demonstrate that all our 
knowledge is derived from sensation. It is material analysis which 
does not arrive at an indefinite number of simple ideas or impres- 
sions but at a definite number of elements which cannot be split up 
into smaller elements. Its last aim would be reached if it could find 
elements common to all spheres of perception. 

Elements of this kind may be further studied regarding the con- 
stant connections in which they appear. This problem has nothing 
to do with Hume’s association. It is based on observations which 
are accumulating in biology and psychology and which prove that 
certain characteristics of organisms or persons appear always to- 
gether whereas others do not. Here the hypothesis would be that 
certain elementary connections between elements exist from which 
all complicated connections may be derived. 

A qualitative analysis of this kind moves in the sphere of mere 
phenomena which precedes that of known experience. It is possible 
because the phenomenal field is no mere chaos, but contains in itself 
a certain meaningful order. 

Suppose a thorough and detailed analysis of experienced ex- 
perience were given, would it be sufficient? The answer is, again, 
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No, because an experience which is not expressed is of no value. 
Every experience has a tendency to express itself, for this expres- 
sion alone gives it life. Every impression is connected with an 
expression, like action with reaction. All the major events which a 
‘man has really suffered in his life are expressed in his external 
appearance, and a Divine intellect or an ‘intellectus intuitivus’ 
would be able to read in it all his past experiences. Varying an old 
dictum we can say, “homo non potest non se manifestare”, Ex- 
perienced experience, moreover, is open to analysis only in so far 
as it is expressed. 

This expression, or the transformation of experienced experi- 
ence into expressed experience, is again governed by the principle 
of dissociation. The immediate expression follows the dissociation 
of the organs and comes to the fore as air, countenance, deportment, 
or gesture. The mediated experience is varied according to the 
material which serves as a means of expression. Again matter is the 
principle of dissociation. Among the great variety of matter at our 
disposal (air, sound, light, stone, wood, etc.) those kinds are chosen 
which combine piasticity, the ability to bear a meaning, and the 
faculty of concentrating a maximum of meaning in a minimum of 
space. They are not without relation to the organization of the 
human body, either in so far as they are produced (human voice) 
or in so far as they are apprehended (chiefly through eye or ear). 

But whether the transformation is governed by the principle of 
dissociation or not, the existence of expressed experience cannot be 
denied. The vast realms of myth, religious customs, social habit, 
art and literature prove it. They exist and are neither experiencing 
nor experienced experience which they presuppose nor known ex- 
perience which represents a stage beyond them. That the function 
of expression transforms experience may easily be seen from the 
fact that the same event related by different persons assumes, 
through variation of accentuation, evaluation, and even description, 
a different appearance. Expressed experience is formulated ex- 
perience. In this formulation language plays the central role. Even 
in a picture, a symphony, a castle, or a temple (where language as a 
means of expression seems to be missing), language remains the 
first or the last means of expression because it is indispensable for 
understanding and communication. 


Because expressed experience is given, the problem of its analysis 
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arises as a special problem not to be confused with any of the other 
reductions. This analysis is sui generis because it analyses experi- 
ence qua expressed and because its elements are the elements of 
expression. 

These elements may differ from a formal point of view. This 
formal analysis of the elements of expression has been begun by 
Husserl and others. But it is very difficult to find an exact English 
equivalent for the differences. The elements may be deictic, point- 
ing to something like signposts. They may be used as conventional 
signs, like traffic lights, where red means ‘stop’. They may have 
the function of representation (darstellende Funktion), as certain 
lines on a map represent mountains. They may be mere expressions 
of something (Ausdruck von etwas), as the exclamation ‘oh’ ex- 
presses astonishment, (In an analysis of the function of expres- 
sion, which has not yet been attempted, these differences would 
probably appear as partial functions, ‘to point to something’, ‘to 
use something as a sign’, etc.). 

All elements of expression depend on the field of expression in 
which they occur. From this field the analysis has therefore to 
start. The meaning of an element of expression depends on the 
position it occupies in a field of expression; a word has therefore 
necessarily a variety of meanings. The problem of making these 
elements absolutely unequivocal is not rightly put, whereas it is nec- 
essary to reach this stage in a specific context. The analysis of ex- 
pression leads to elements with a minimum (perhaps without any) 
meaning of their own, but with a maximum of other possible mean- 
ing. This is the paradox of expressed experience. It must be like 
this because the elements gain their meaning by the act of expres- 
sion, Thus the analysis of language reaches as its last elements 
letters which combine with a minimum of meaning of their own 
a maximum of possible expression in an unlimited number of com- 
binations. 

If a detailed analysis of expressed experience were given, would 
it be enough? No, because all foregoing stages tend to become 
known experience and are valuable only in so far as they are 
finally transformed into it. This known experience is of primary 
interest to philosopher and scientist, and I would not be astonished 
if many of my readers had expected to hear only about known 
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experience and are disappointed at hearing relatively so little about 
it. But just because previous analyses of experience have either 
moved exclusively in this sphere or mixed it up with the preceding 
one it is the object of this paper to stress (1) the importance of 
the preceding stages even for a mere analysis of known experience, 
and (2) the difference between the analysis of knowledge and that 
of expression (or, in a special case, of logic and language). 

I begin with the first point. The connection with the preceding 
stages is so important because they form the basis on which know- 
ledge is to be built. It makes all the difference whether we base our 
knowledge on imagined experience like impressions or a real 
experience as a function of the human organism. In the first case 
we get an artificial construction, in the second case an interpretation 
of reality which brings out what is given in it. 

I anticipate the objection, “If you start with the above-named 
stages of experience is not knowledge contained in them? Are not 
sensing and knowing indissolubly connected?” Of course they are. 
Our divisions are artificial, but unavoidable. We find ‘knowing’ in 
the lowest stage of experience and only because we find it is a pro- 
gression to known experience possible. 

From this connection it follows that just as experiencing is to be 
understood as function, in the same way knowing and understand- 
ing must be primarily understood as such. But these two functions 
have opposite tasks. Whereas experience has to make us ac- 
quainted with the world in which we move, our understanding has to 
interpret it, to find meaning in it or to give meaning to it and to 
prepare it for our action. Experience binds, knowledge frees. Ex- 
perience gives matter, knowledge form. Experience has a tendency 
to expand itself about all real and possible being. Man is the animal 
with the will to experience everything within the range of possi- 
bility, even to suffer whatever a human being could possibly suffer. 
Understanding has the tendency to transform everything in the 
realm of real and possible being into meaningful unities and in the 
last end into one coherent meaningful system. 

Thence it follows, that whereas experience, at least in its lower 
stages, is closely linked up with the human body, knowledge trans- 
cends this bondage and directs itself towards all material which it 
can possibly reach ; therefore it can free itself from experience. If 
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understanding is, like experience, primarily a function, the analysis 
of known experience or of empirical knowledge leads in the first 
place to an analysis of the understanding into the partial functions 
which build it up. This demand is not so paradoxical as it seems at 
first sight. For a psychological treatment of this question much 
material is contained in the studies of psychologists about the 
development of children and their language. As an example of an 
epistemological analysis of this kind Kant’s distinctions (contained 
in the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason) of sense, 
imagination and apperception, or of perception, reproduction and 
recognition, may suffice. A real analysis of our understanding into 
partial functions would probably arrive at such primitive func- 
tions as comparing, finding a difference (distinguishing), identify- 
ing, connecting, asking for a reason, and making a statement. 

This subjective analysis needs to be supplemented in the objec- 
tive sphere. Here, I think, Kant is right. Empirical knowledge, in 
so far as it is knowledge, presupposes the active cooperation of our 
mind. In analysing empirical knowledge we arrive therefore at a 
priori elements independent of experience. But these elements can 
no longer be interpreted as the eternal gift of the ‘intellectus ipse’, 
they are the expression of mere functions or tendencies of the 
human understanding. Not a specific Euclidean space or time, not 
specific categories like substance, causality or reciprocity (Wechsel- 
wirkung), but the tendencies to order the phenomena in space and 
time, to unite a multitude, and to ask for a reason, are the a priori 
elements of human reason. The material concepts change, but 
the tendencies remain the same. 

Here we come to our second point, the specific difference between 
an analysis of expression and an analysis of knowledge. Whereas 
an analysis of expression leads to meaningless unities, an analysis 
of knowledge must end in meaningful unities, because it is the 
function of the human understanding to give meaning to every- 
thing it meets. Therefore the smallest unit is as meaningful as the 
largest system. The last unities must be either notions or proposi- 
tions, By overlooking this difference of the analysis of expression 
and of knowledge and by treating knowledge as being nothing but 
expression nihilistic results are necessarily reached. For if the ele- 
ments are meaningless, the totality which is built up from them 
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becomes meaningless too. If on the other hand in the analysis 
of human knowledge impressions or simple ideas are reached it 
seems to be a wetabacig cig GAA yévog. Then not the question of 
the constitution but that of the psychological genesis of human 
knowledge is answered. 

This is as far as we can go in this paper. The question remains 
how far we can get in an analysis of known experience and 
whether Leibniz’ idea of an alphabet of human thoughts can pos- 
sibly be realized. 

Thus we reach this conclusion. We understood analysis to be 
the reduction of a whole to its elements. This was applied to that 
‘experience’ which seems to be presupposed in all previous analyses 
of experience. ‘Experience’ was based on experiencing. Conse- 
quently we started with experiencing and found it to be a func- 
tion of the human organism. This function was analysed in respect 
of the partial functions constituting it. The same kind of analysis 
was pursued through the other stages, namely experienced, ex- 
pressed and known experience. The functions of reacting, express- 
ing and understanding had to be analysed into the partial functions 
which constitute them. The common idea in all these different 
analyses is that the constant elements of our experience are not 
contents but functions. The task set before us is therefore to 
analyse experience not into material, but functional elements. An 
analysis of this kind has the advantage of avoiding the reproach 
of an atomistic view of reality. For it is impossible to build a 
mere sum of elementary activities. They must be integrated into 
one comprehensive whole. As a matter of fact they act together 
and complement each other. There is no action without reaction. 
No reaction without action. No impression without expression. 
No expression without knowledge. No knowledge without expres- 
sion. Thus, in reality, all the stages distinguished are only the 
aspects of one comprehensive whole. Each successive stage, more- 
over, depends on the preceding one, and consequently all of them 
on the first one. 

Therefore any derangement in a preceding stage causes a corre- 
sponding disturbance in the following stage. Any disorder in the 
sphere of experiencing experience causes trouble in the sphere of 
experienced experience (as in the case of red-green-blindness). 
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Any disorganization in the field of experienced experience causes 
perturbation in the sphere of expressed experience (Freud’s cases 
of ‘Verdrangung and of resistance against any questions con- 
cerning the suppressed experience). Any disturbance of expres- 
sion, finally, results in a destruction of knowledge. 

Besides, something is common to all these different aspects of 
experience. Experiencing is that mode of human existence which, 
opposed to moving in mere possibilities or phantasies, connects 
with reality, outside or inside. The loss of experience makes men 
unreal, The more experience man has the more real he is. 

If we return now to our first question, What do people mean 
by saying that all our knowledge is derived from experience, or that 
philosophy must be based on experience?, I wonder whether they 
mean experiencing, experienced, expressed or known experience. 
But wrong as they may be in each of these cases, they are right in the 
instinctive feeling that philosophy has to begin and to end with 
reality. 

F, H. HEINEMANN 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
OxrForb. 
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THE REALITY OF NEGATION 
I 


HE problem of the relation between negation and reality is 

very old and it has been approached from different sides. This 
paper attempts to answer the question: Does negation belong to 
reality ? Or, is negation real? In the judgment, “He is not a thief”, 
does the Not have anything corresponding to it in reality? If there 
is none, can the judgment be true of reality? If it is not, can the 
distinction between truth and falsity be relevant to the negative 
judgment? 

This problem has been discussed by many Western logicians, 
and it would have been unnecessary to rediscuss it had it not been 
for the fact that there are peculiar Indian solutions which are at 
least as important as those of Western logic. Indian logicians have 
given as much attention to this problem as any others. They have 
carried it to a length where the problem is more clarified and made 
more profound. This is due to the peculiar way the problem was 
set for them. In the light of both the Western and Indian discus- 
sions we shall try to find out what the most adequate solution of 
the problem can be. 


II 


In Western logic the question of the reality of negation seems 
to be closely connected with the distinction between significant and 
insignificant denial.1 The paradox of the negative judgment, that 
it cannot be true if there is nothing in reality corresponding to its 
Not, and that if there is something corresponding to the Not the 
judgment cannot be negative, seems to be at the root of this dis- 
tinction. For when the distinction is made the negative can be 
regarded as holding true of reality through the affirmative, though 
not by itself. All negative judgments that presuppose an affirmative 
are said to be significant, and those which do not insignificant. 
The judgment, “The rose is not red”, which presupposes the judg- 
ment, “The rose is white”, is significant. But the judgment, “The 
lion is not an elephant”, which does not presuppose any affirmation, 


*See the Logics of Bradley, Bosanquet, and Johnson, for an exposition of 
this distinction. 
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is insignificant. The latter judgment does not add anything to our 
knowledge of the lion, for the not-elephant means anything which 
is other than the elephant, and such things are infinite in number. 
And though the elephant is excluded from those things which are 
not elephant, still as the infinite minus one is the infinite, this 
judgment is called the infinite judgment in the derogatory sense 
that it conveys no definite meaning. 

In this view there is a difficulty not noticed by many Western 
logicians. It is said that the judgment, “The rose is not red”, holds 
true of reality by implying the judgment, “The rose is white”. But 
there is another judgment involved, which, if not true of reality, 
will invalidate the judgment, “The rose is not white”. It is “Red 
is not white”. If this negative judgment, too, is to hold true of 
reality through an affirmation, we do not see how we can ever 
treat it as true. For no affirmation seems to be implied by it. The 
reason for the rose not being red is that it is white. But there 
seems be no positive reason for the red not being white. 

One may be tempted to say here that negation does not hold 
true of reality through an affirmation but by itself. The negative 
judgment, “This rose is not red”, holds true of reality not be- 
cause it is based upon the judgment, “This rose is white”, and is 
a conclusion from it, but because negation is an objective fact 
like any positive entity. Otherwise, whenever we make a negative 
judgment we must be making an inference. But to think so would 
be contrary to experience. The act of judgment is not the same as 
the act of inference, and whenever we make a negative judgment 
we do not feel that we are making an inference. 

But if negation is an objective fact that can be perceived, what 
is its nature? Every objective fact that is capable of being per- 
ceived must have a form. When I see a pen, I treat the object in 
front of me as a definite something, because it has a determination 
which differentiates it from other things like pencils and papers. 
Therefore everything, so far as our finite experience is concerned, 
must have a form or determination, if it is to be a real objective 
fact. If negation is an objective fact, what is its form? And what 
form does our cognition assume whenever we are said to per- 
ceive negation? 

This aspect of the problem of the reality of negation does not 
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seem to be much discussed in Western philosophy. It is here that 
the discussion of the problem by the Indian philosophers would 
be of much interest. 

III 


The nature of negation is most systematically enquired into, 
and the concept of negation as holding true of reality is most 
strongly defended, by the Nyaya-Vaiseshika school of Indian 
philosophy, which is one of the most realistic and logical of the 
philosophical systems of the world. As realistic, the school finds it 
incumbent upon itself to defend almost every concept that belongs 
to popular parlance. It adopts so much logical hairsplitting to de- 
fend such concepts that the followers of this school are justly 
called by the name logicians (tdrkikah), though they are as much 
metaphysicians. And the word tarkika like freethinker is some- 
times a term of abuse, meaning one who would defend any idea, 
whether it agrees or not with fact. The Naiyayikas and the Vaise- 
shikas are however not atheists. Against them were pitched the 
followers of the powerful school of the Vedanta of Sankara, who 
did not hold that negation is a real and existent entity. And though 
all the followers of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika defend the reality 
of negation, they are not unanimous in their understanding of the 
concept ; and their discussions among themselves and also with, 
their common rivals, the advaitins, can throw much light upon 
the present topic. 

The main contention of the advaitins is that negation is not an 
entity distinct from its locus or basis.? When I say that the pen 
is not on the table, there is really no object like the negation of a 
pen before me. The actual object before me is only the table. So 
ontologically negation is identical with its basis; though logically, 
as an interpretation of our direct perception or as a reflective ex- 
tension of it, negation may be true. But if I were not interested 
in finding the pen there but only some paper, which too, let us 
suppose, was not there, then I would not have perceived the nega- 
tion of the pen on the table, but only the negation of paper. Many 
people may be interested in finding many things on the table, and 


>See the author’s Thought and Reality, Part Il, fora critique of negation. 


For a shorter account see Sarvadarsanasangraha, p. 165 (Anandasram San- 
scrit Series). 
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each will perceive his own negation. And instead of positing so 
many negative entities on the table, the advaitins contend, the 
principle of economy requires that we should posit one entity table 
and treat all negations as interested extensions of the judgment, 
“There is a table”. They do not say that negation is subjective 
in the sense of imaginary, but only that it has no ontological 
validity. 

But the Naiyayikas contend that if the negation of the pen on 
the table is identical with the table, the same negation on a bench 
would be identical with the bench and the same on a box would 
be identical with the box. But how can the negation of the same 
pen be identical with so many things’ And are all these things 
identical with one another, because they are identical with the 
negation of the same pen? Or are we to treat the negation of the 
same in each case as different? So they conclude that instead of 
identifying negation with an infinite number of bases, and instead 
of treating negation in each case as different and thereby positing 
an infinite number of negations, it would be economical to treat it 
as a distinct entity by itseif. 

But these objections are not unanswerable. It is true that the 
negation of the same pen can be perceived on different bases. But 
in each case the negation is an extension of the perception of the 
basis by each individual or by each act. When we are identifying 
negation with its basis ontologically, we are not identifying one 
existing entity with another. Only if negation is an ontologically 
real entity will its identification with its different bases force upon 
us the conclusion that these bases too are identical with each other. 
An ideal operation upon anything does not alter that thing. 


IV 


But if negation, says the Naiyayika, is to be identical with its 
basis, then it can be perceived only by that sense by which its 
basis is perceived. But we see the negation of color in air. Air 
can never be perceived by the eye but by touch. Then the negation 
of color in it could not have been an object of visual perception.’ 


*See Visvanatha’s Kdrikdvali with his own Muktdvali and other com- 
mentaries, p. 165. (Balamanorama Press, Mylapore, Madras.) 
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But it is an object of visual perception. Therefore negation should 
not be treated as identical with its basis. 

But the advaitins contend that the negation in “Air is not blue” 
is not real at all. And they raise the question of the objectivity of 
negation, the same question we raised at the end of the second 
‘section. What is the form of negation? And what is the form of 
our cognition of negation? When I see a horse and make the 
judgment, “That is a horse”, my cognition is definite because the 
positive entity in front of me has a definite form. The determina- 
tion is there given to me, and whatever is determined by a true 
determination is real. And because the form of the horse is given 
to me I treat the horse as real. If we generalize this fact, we have 
to say that for any entity to be treated as real its form or deter- 
mination must be given to us and not merely constructed by our 
imagination. The same principle should be applied to negation 
also. Every negation must have its own form or determination 
(called prakdra or avachchhedaka in Sanskrit). Otherwise one 
negation cannot be differentiated from another, for instance, the 
negation of a pen from the negation of a pencil. But again unless 
this determination is real and given to us, the negation which is 
determined by it cannot be treated as real. But what is the deter- 
mination of negation? 

When I negate the pen on the table in the judgment, “There is 
no pen on the table”, the determination of the negation of the pen 
is not something seen as in the case of the determination horse in 
the affirmative judgment, “That is a horse”. But if the negation 
of the pen does not have a determination to distinguish it from, 
say, the negation of a pencil, then where the one is seen the other 
also must be capable of being seen. But where the pencil exists, the 
negation of the pen can be seen but not the negation of the pencil. 
So it has to be accepted that the two negations are not identical 
and each must have a determination of its own. But we cannot 
think of any other determinant of negation than the thing negated. 
The negation of a pen is a distinct negation only because it is a 
particular pen that is negated. The negation of another pen is a 
different negation because it is another pen that is negated. Simi- 
larly, the negation of a pen in general is different from the nega- 
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tion of a pencil in general because of the difference of a pen from 
a pencil in general. Hence the determination, prakdra, or avach- 
chhedaka, of a negation is the thing negated, which is called 
pratiyogi in Sanskrit and is often translated by the word counter- 
part.* 

But this determination, which is the counterpart of negation, 
must be given and real and not imaginatively constructed in order 
that negation which is determined by it may be real. If this coun- 
terpart is not given but imaginary like the chimera and skyflower, 
or is a selfcontradictory idea like the circular square, the negation 
which it determines should not be treated as real. Thus when we 
say, “Air is not blue”, it is blue air that is negated. And as blue 
air is not a possible entity the negation of blue air cannot be a 
real negation. This is the view of the advaitin. The formula which 
he gives here is that the basis of negation should be capable of 
being perceived by the same sense as the object negated. This 
principle is in fact a corollary of the principle that the counter- 
part of negation must be given and real. The counterpart of the 
negation, “Air is not blue’, is blue air. And blue air can be pos- 
sible and real only if both blue and air are objects of the same 
sense. 

But the Naiyayika does not accept this principle, because he 
wants to treat the negation, “Air is not blue”, as real. He divides 
negation into two kinds, mutual negation or anyonydbhava and 
relational negation or samsargabhava. “The lion is not an elephant” 


’ 


is mutual negation, and “Air is not blue”, “There is no pen on 
the table”, etc., are relational negations. In the first judgment the 
lion and the elephant mutually negate each other, that is, their 
identity is denied. In the other two, the relation between air and 
blue color and between the table and the pen is denied. Though as 
a matter of fact identity too is a sort of relation, the Naiyayikas 
treat the first negation as of a different kind from the second. 
Now the counterpart of the first negation is the identity of the 
lion and the elephant. But this counterpart is not even a possible 
entity. Then how is the negation to be real? The Naiyayika wants 
to treat it as real. So he maintains that in the case of mutual nega- 


* Pratiyogisvariipajnanddevabhavasvariipaniripanam. See  Visvanatha’s 
Vrtti on Nydyadarsanam, II, 2, 11. 
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tion the counterpart need not be real; and it is enough if the basis 
of this negation, namely, the lion and the elephant, is real. But in 
the case of the second negation the counterpart must be real.° The 
Naiyayika does not agree that the negation of the chimera and 
the skyflower is real. But he says that the counterpart of negation 
and the basis of negation need not be perceived by the same sense. 
We perceive the negation of color in air though air is an object 
of touch and color of the eye. 

But the advaitin would object to the formulation of a separate 
principle for each negation. When we are discussing the question 
of the reality of negation we should have a common principle to 
determine reality and this we have borrowed from our perception 
of positive entities. If we are not to insist upon the principle that 
the counterpart of negation and the basis of negation should be 
perceived by the same sense, we shall have an infinite number of 
negations like “There is no taste in space”, and “There is no color 
in time”. And we shall have to people the world with an infinite 
number of such superfluous entities. Further, this principle is only 
an extension of the principle that the counterpart of negation 
should be real. When we make the judgment, “Air is not blue”, 
what is the negation the reality of which we are to affirm? It is 
not the negation of blue color, it is not the negation of air. For 
both air and blue exist, and to say that air does not exist or blue 
does not exist would be false. Hence it must be the blue air that 
is negated, and it is this negation that is to be real. But if that is 
to be real its counterpart should be real. We have further to say 
that in the case of all relational negations the relation too between 
the counterpart of negation and the basis of negation must be real. 
For instance, the relation of contact (samyoga) between the pen 
and the table on which it exists is real. So contact is a possible 
relation between the pen and the table. But it is not a possible 
relation between air and color. If this principle is not accepted, we 
shall have to accept such absurd entities as the negation of color 
in the rose through contact. The relation between color and the 
rose is not that of physical contact but that of substance and at- 
tribute, which the Naiyayika calls samavdaya, often translated by the 


*See Jayanarayana’s Commentary on Vaiseshikadarsanam, IX, 1, 8. 
(Guzarati Printing Press, Bombay.) 
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word inherence. To say that all such negations are perceived lite- 
rally is only an abuse of language. Supposing this negation to be 
real, then at least its counterpart should be real. But its counter- 
part is not mere color, as otherwise this negation would be false, 
but color that is to be in physical contact with its basis. But there 
is really no such color. And even the Naiyayika admits that at 
least in all cases of relational negation the counterpart should be 
real. That is, it must be capable of being perceived, it must be a 
possible object of perception. But a color in contact with its basis 
is never a possible object of perception. Hence its negation cannot 
be real. And if we accept that the relation must be capable of being 
perceived, we tacitly admit that the two terms which the relation 
relates must be capable of being perceived together. That is, the 
basis of negation must be capable of being perceived as related to, 
or determined by, the counterpart of negation. For instance, if 
the negation of the judgment, “Air is not blue”, is to be real, air 
must be capable of being perceived as colored. But this is never 
possible, and so the negation cannot be real. 

As regards the contention that in the case of mutual negation 
the counterpart need not be real and need not be a possible object 
of perception, the advaitin says that if mutual negation is a nega- 
tion at all it must follow the same principle as relational negation, 
for negation is always the negation of something. Otherwise, it 
cannot be a real negation at all. All perception of negation involves 
the foiled attempt at seeing something real and not something 
false. 


V 


The result of the discussion so far is that not all forms of nega- 
tion are real. Only that, the counterpart of which is real and is a 
possible object of cognition, is a real negation. Difference or mu 
tual negation is not a real negation. And also negations in judg- 
ments like “Space has no taste”, “Air has no color”, and “Time 
has no smell”, are not real. 

The real negation of Indian philosophy has something in com- 
mon with the significant negation of the Western, because only 
what can be significant can have a real counterpart which is a 
possible object of perception and vice versa. Even judgments like 
“There is no pen on the table” presuppose something else seen in 
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the place of the pen. At least empty space must have been per- 
ceived there, as otherwise we could not have been sure of the 
negation of the pen. But in Western logic significant negation is 
regarded as having a reason or ground, which turns negation into 
a kind of ideal operation or inference. I say, “The rose is not 
red”, because I know that it is white. So when I make the nega- 
tive judgment I must have made the disjunctive inference modus 
ponendo tollens: The rose is white or red ; it is white; therefore it 
is not red. Only I do not explicitly think of the major premise, The 
rose is white or red. The Buddhist logicians in Indian philosophy 
treat negation as an inference, though they do not say that it is a 
disjunctive inference. But the advaitins, the Naiyayikas, and the 
Vaiseshikas, treat negation as a judgment. The reason given by 
the latter for not identifying negation with inference is that nega- 
tion is not a syllogism and that there can be no vydpti or universal 
major between a positive and a negative entity. It is true that 
negation is not ordinary syllogism, but we may say in favor of 
the Buddhist view that the act of negating is like the act of the 
above disjunctive reasoning. But still there is something to be said 
in favor of the other view. Though the act of negating is an ideal 
process, which is inferential, the result of this process, which must 
be a negative judgment, cannot be another inference. Otherwise 
we shall have an infinite regress of inference after inference. We 
therefore feel that negation has to be treated as a judgment, and 
we cannot deny the reality of negation on the ground that negation 
is an inferential process. However, the principle that the counter- 
part of negation should be real and be a possible object of cogni- 
tion cuts clear of all implication that negation is an inference. By 
the Indian logician in general, except the Buddhist, the positive 
basis of negation is not treated as the ground or reason of nega- 


tion but as the locus or substrate, not as a hetu or linga but as an 
adhara or adhikarana. 


VI 


When we speak of the reality of negation the counterpart of 
which is real, do we mean that negation exists or subsists like 
positive substances or qualities? There is still a difficulty about 
this negation, which the advaitin raised. If the counterpart of 
negation is to be real, does it mean that it is to be perceived on the 
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same basis as that on which the negation is said to be perceived? 
For instance, if the negation of a pen is perceived on the table, is 
the pen also to be perceived on it? Certainly if the pen is perceived 
on the table, the negation of the pen cannot be perceived on it. 
But then how is the pen to be the determination of the negation? 
Every determination must be perceived along with the thing de- 
termined by it. In the perception of a red rose the determination 
red is perceived along with the rose. But in the perception of the 
negation of the pen, the determination, pen, cannot v. verceived 
along with the negation. So we have to infer that it is not the 
actual physical pen that determines the negation of the pen, but 
the idea of the pen. If the negation is the idea of a particular pen, 
then it is the idea of a remembered pen that determines the nega- 
tion; if it is the negation of pen in general then the idea of the 
pen in general determines it. But in either case it is not the physical 
pen that determines its negation. For the determination must be 
present in the thing determined. But now if the determination is 
an ideal entity, can the thing determined be an existent fact? This 
consideration necessarily leads us to treat negation as an idea or 
ideal fact and not as an actual existent fact like positive entities 
such as color and sounds. The reality of negation therefore does 
not mean that it is an existent fact, but that it is a logical fact. 
It is objective in the sense that it has a definite character of its 
own, and that we cannot think of it otherwise. That is, it is 
logically valid, not ontologically. 

In negation which is an ideal construct and the result of an 
ideal process, what is the process we are performing? When I 
make the judgment, “The rose is not red’, I see a white rose, re- 
member red, bring white and red together ideally, see that they 
are incompatible, and then deny red. The basis of the negative 
judgment, whether in the sense of mere locus or reason, is cer- 
tainly the content of the affirmative judgment, “The rose is white”. 
The negation of the red rose as an objective fact, which is the 
content of the negative judgment, is the positive fact white rose, 
which is the content of the affirmative judgment. But then, as we 
have already noted in the second section, the negative judgment, 
“White is not red”, is already involved in the process. When I 
ideally bring red and join it to the white rose, I must have noticed 
that white and red are different and refuse to coexist. But will 
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not this perception necessitate the acceptance of difference too as 
real, at least as having as much reality as the negation of the red 
rose? This difficulty does not seem to have been noticed by the 
advaitin, who denies the reality of difference. But at the same 
time we are unable to accept the Naiyayika principle that the coun- 
terpart of difference or mutual negation need not be real and be 
a possible object of perception. For then negation loses its deter- 
mination and becomes nothing. But then, either we have to accept 
the reality of difference or deny the reality of even that negation 
the counterpart of which is real and is a possible object of cogni- 
tion. And we cannot accept the reality of difference as negation. 
Then we have to accept it as a positive quality or entity. This 
seems to be the only possible way of understanding and defending 
the reality of negation. Even in the case of difference its reality 
need not mean existence. Like negation it may only be logically 
and not ontologically valid. But some of those entities which are 
logically valid may be positive and the others negative. 

The main interest of the advaitin lies in proving the ultimate 
truth of the Brahman or the Absolute only. He could therefore 
dispense with both difference and even significant negation or the 
negation the counterpart of which is real as ultimately unreal. But 
such a summary dismissal does not help us in fixing the status of 
the concepts of empirical reality. Even within empirical reality the 
problem of the positive and negative entities appears, and there 
are different kinds of concepts the relation of which to empirical 
reality is not the same. 

VII 

We are able to get out of the difficulty of negation, then, by 
treating difference not as a negative but as a positive entity. When 
we say that red and white are different colors, the lion and the 
elephant are different animals, we must have been making affirma- 
tive but not negative judgments. The judgment, “The lion is not 
an elephant”’, is not really a negative judgment; only its form, the 
presence of Not, is misleading. 

If difference is a positive aspect of things, negation may be 
treated as a thought-structure reared upon a positive concept. And 
our feeling that the negative should hold true of reality only 
through the positive finds adequate support. Difference like num- 
ber may be treated as a positive aspect of empirical reality. Both 
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are concepts which contain within themselves the idea of relativity 
or reference (apekshabuddhi as it is called in the Nyaya). When 
we count two things like A and B, we say one pointing to A, and 
two pointing to B. But B is number two only with reference to A, 
which is number one. And when the idea of reference vanishes 
the idea of number two as belonging to reality disappears. Simi- 
larly, we never think simply “A is different”, but “A is different 
from B”. Reference to something is an essential element in the 
idea of difference. And difference is an elaboration or develop- 
ment of the idea of determinateness. It is of course possible to 
raise the further question whether difference has ultimate meta- 
physical validity. But whatever be our solution of the question, 
we may regard difference as a positive entity like number and 
as holding true of reality like it. But generally we do not say that 
number exists like colors and sounds. The idea of the infinite 
number is a valid idea, but it is absurd to think that it exists. 
Similarly, difference too, though it holds true of reality and is 
positive, is not given like colors. For when the idea of reference 
vanishes the ideas of both number and difference disappear. But 
by referring one thing to another and then by re-referring we 
may be able to construct ideas which cannot be said to have cor- 
responding existent objects and so ontological validity. Yet they 
are not arbitrary and are logically valid. If difference were an 
existent fact and directly given in perception, then it must be a 
quality of things like colors. Supposing A and B to be different, 
if difference is a quality of A like its color, B must have been 
cognized by the cognition of A itself. For A is different from B, 
and if this difference is a quality of A and includes the reference 
to B, B also should have been perceived with A. But B is not 
perceived with A. Therefore difference should not be treated as a 
quality given in our perceptions like colors and sounds, Yet it is, 
like number, a positive aspect of things. 


VIII 


In Indian philosophy there is a subschool of the Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika, which treats negation as a positive entity. An advocate of 
this school is Chandrakanta, one of the commentators on Vaiseshi- 
kadarsanam. His commentary shows that he is an astute thinker, 
who, unlike many Naiyayikas, tries to keep his conceptions close 
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to actual facts. He maintains that negation is of two kinds, the 
real and the unreal.* The former is not really different from positive 
entities. The Nyaya and the Vaiseshika generally have seven cate- 
gories, substance, quality, activity, universality, particularity, in- 
herence (samavdya), and negation. But Chandrakanta contends 
that real negation is not a separate entity from the first six. We 
say, “There is a negation of the pen”, and the fact that we use the 
Is with reference to negation shows that it is one of the positive 
entities.’ The negation of the effect before it appears, which the 
Naiyayikas call pragabhava or prior negation, is not absolute 
nothing. It is the existence of the cause. That is, the same which is 
positive as a cause is negative as an effect.* Similarly, when an 
effect is destroyed, it does not become complete nonexistence but 
is reduced to its component parts. The negation of the effect here, 
which the Naiyayikas call pradhvamsabhéva or negation by de- 
struction, is identical with the affirmation of the cause or the com- 
ponents.® 

Nonexistent or unreal negation is that of the chimera, the sky- 
lotus, etc., which are nonexistent. Unreal and real negations are 
absolutely different from each other. The former kind can never 
be real or existent. For whatever exists or has existence (sattd) 
is either substance, quality, or activity. And a negation that exists 
must naturally be one of the three.’® This view is practically the 
same as that of the advaitins, according to which every true nega- 
tion is ontologically identical with its basis. 

Chandrakanta identifies all forms of negation with difference.” 
Negation before birth and after the destruction of a thing is 
difference in the sense that it is the non-contact or separation be- 
tween the parts of the thing. Similarly, the negation in the judg- 
ment, “There is no pen on the table”, is the non-contact between 
the pen and the table. Mutual negation is admitted by all to be 
difference. We have already said that the Nyaya-Vaiseshika in 
general treats difference as a form of negation. But Chandrakanta 


*See his commentary on Vaiseshikadarsanam, IX, 1, 1. 

*Chandrakanta’s commentary on Vaiseshikadarsanam, IX, 1, 3. 

* Ibid. IX, 1, 2. * Ibid. IX, 1, 10. 

” Ibid. IX, 1, 3. These are the first three categories. The other three are 
not regarded by the Nyaya-Vaiseshika as having existence or satid, though 
they are said to be positive. And as negation has existence, it must be one of 
the first three. It is unnecessary to discuss further the differences between 
the two groups of positive categories, 

* Ibid. IX, 1, 10. 
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has to prove that real negation is positive also. Hence he treats 
difference as a positive quality of things. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
has two concepts that correspond to difference, namely, prthaktvam 
and anyonyabhava, for both of which it is difficult to find separate 
words in English. It would be wrong to say that the former is 
distinction and the latter separation; for prthaktvam also means 
separation. The difference between the two concepts for the Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika is that the former is a positive quality of things*’® and 
the latter is a kind of negation and is therefore a negative entity. 
But Chandrakanta contends that both the concepts have the same 
connotation and mean one and the same thing.’** Even mutual nega- 
tion is a positive quality of things and is therefore a positive entity. 
Difference or mutual negation is just another name for plurality,” 
and plurality is not a negative idea. The meanings of the two judg- 
ments, “The cow is not a horse” and “The cow is different from 
a horse”, are not different; and their apparent difference is due 
to the difference of the verbal forms, and not to differences between 
the objects. The object or content of both judgments is the same. 

The other followers of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika do not accept this 
interpretation. They contend that whether the objects of judgments 
are different or not can be known only by the difference in the 
forms of cognition, which is of course cue to the difference of 
verbal forms; and as the forms of cognition in the above two 
judgments are different the objects too must be different.’® They 
therefore conclude that prthaktvam is different from anyonydb- 
hava. 

It is indeed difficult for us to accept as a universal principle that 
where the cognitive forms are different there are correspondingly 
different entities in reality. Two judgments like “The rose is 
sweet-smelling” and “The rose has a sweet smell” do not have two 
different objects. Yet we have to agree that the cognitive or mean- 
ing forms of the two are different. What seems to be the truth 
is that difference as a positive quality of things and mutual nega- 
tion are one and the same thing. And though the forms of meaning 
are different because of the difference of verbal forms, one of 


* Guna. 

* Chandrakanta’s commentary on Vaiseshikadarsanam, VII, 2, 2. 

“Op cit. Prthaktvam syddasamyogo vailkshanyamanckata. Difference, 
non-contact, distinctness, and plurality—these are synonyms. 

* See Sankaramisra’s Upaskara on Vaiseshikadarsanam, VII, 2, 2. 
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the judgments using the ablative case, the content asserted or 
denied is the same. Unfortunately our language has sometimes the 
same verbal form to express two different ideas and sometimes 
two verbal forms to express the same idea. And the forms of 
cognition produced by such expressions are misleading. 

But difference and negation are two different ideas. In the case 
-of the negation of a pen on the table there is the expectation of 
the pen and the consequent disappointment in not finding it. But 
we do not have the experience of such disappointment in the case 
of difference. There is no frustration of our attempt to find the 
identity of things differentiated. We just accept difference as such, 
which shows that we receive it just as we receive the positive 
qualities of things. If this is accepted, we may treat difference as 
the positive basis of negation. And of course difference must be 
closer to reality than negation. Similarly, determinateness seems 
to be closer than plurality and difference. This is an idea well 
worth some elaboration. 


IX 


The concepts now before us are determinateness, plurality, dif- 
ference, and negation. Though these are connected in meaning, we 
are not prepared to agree that they are mere synonyms having the 
same connotation and denotation. Otherwise, all particular and 
collective judgments would be negative judgments. We may doubt 
whether difference and negation are different and whether deter- 
minateness and plurality are different. But we feel that plurality 
and negation are different. But a deeper consideration shows that 
even. the above concepts are different from each other. When I 
look at the pen in front of me and make the judgment, “It is a 
pen”, I have a determinate idea and the pen is a determinate 
thing. The judgment involves really no reference to another thing. 
Thought here, we may say, rests satisfied. Now I may see another 
pen and say, “This is number two”. The idea of two is a referen- 
tial notion (apekshabuddhijanya) ; and so the judgment, “There 
are two pens”, is not so simple as the judgment, “That is a pen”. 
The idea of plurality’® therefore belongs to a higher reflective level 

*In Sanskrit number is of three kinds, singular, dual, and plural. The idea 
of plurality appears, therefore, according to some followers of Nyaya- 
Vaiseshika, with number three. But according to the others, plurality is an 
indefinite number and is not identical with specific numbers like three, four, 


etc. In English we may say that the idea of plurality appears with number 
two or that it is an indefinite idea. See Kdrikdvali, pp. 704-5. 
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than that of simple determinateness. The distinction need not be 
drawn here between actually having a determinate idea and the 
knowledge of having such an idea. The idea of determinateness 
brought to a still higher reflective level may hardly appear to be 
different even from the idea of negation. But we should not, for 
this reason, identify determinateness with negation. For otherwise 
the problem of the relation between reality and negation, which 
we are to solve, will never be solved. 

The idea of difference belongs to the same stage of reflection 
as that of plurality or number. Plurality or number is a referential 
notion and difference too is a referential notion. Each implies the 
other, though both develop out of determinateness in different 
directions. If plurality is a different idea from specific numbers, 
we may say that it develops into the idea of specific numbers and 
the infinite. Otherwise, it would be the same as all plural number. 
Difference develops into negation. But at the reflective level of dif- 
ference there need be no negation. 

Now to sum up the main reasons for treating difference as a 
positive entity. First, if difference is not so treated, we do not 
understand how negation can hold true of reality. Negation can 
be true of reality only through difference, which must be a posi- 
tive entity. Secondly, the cognition of difference and the cognition 
of negation are different. The latter, but not the former, involves 
suggestion and frustration, expectation and disappointment. 
Thirdly, while examining the distinction between significant and 
insignificant negation, we saw that difference was a quality which 
has to be accepted without demanding a reason, while negation 
must have a basis or ground. Even according to Chandrakanta, we 
have seen, negation is positive only as difference (prthaktvam), 
not by itself. 

The difference between the position of Chandrakanta and that 
advocated in this paper is that he does not emphasize the fine dis- 
tinctions between ideas like difference, negation, plurality, and de- 
terminateness, and show which is the basis of which. Further, 
difference as a positive quality has sattd or existence for him. It is 
identical with substance, quality, or activity. That is, difference and 
number are classified as qualities (guna) like colors and sounds. 
But in this paper it is not accepted that they are as much given 
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qualities as colors. Number sometimes is not at all referred to 
things as in mathematics, though it is rarely that we think of dif- 
ference apart from things. In this respect we may say that number 
belongs to a far higher reflective level than difference. However, 
both are results of a reflective process of which we are conscious, 
while qualities, etc., are known spontaneously. That is, difference 
and number are treated as valid only logically and not ontologically. 
We cannot reasonably attribute to them satta or existence. And 
though it is accepted with the advaitin that negation is ontologically 
identical with its basis and with Chandrakanta that the negative 
entity is the positive entity viewed from a different point of view, 
we should not absolutely identify the negative with the positive, 
and negation with affirmation. That there is difference between 
the two intellectual processes must be admitted by all. And the 
connotation and the logical form of negation are not the same as 
those of its basis. 

It may be asked: What is the determination of difference? How 
is one difference to be differentiated from another? Naturally the 
things differentiated must constitute the determination of their 
difference. The difference between the lion and the elephant is dif- 
ferent from the difference between the cow and the horse only 
because the first is the difference between the lion and the elephant 
and not between the cow and the horse. Hence the things differen- 
tiated must form the determination of difference. But then the 
basis (ddhdara) too of difference is the things differentiated. Hence 
in difference the determination and the basis are the same thing. 
But this is not so in negation. Hence difference is a different con- 
cept from negation. And there is still another reason for differen- 
tiating between the two concepts. In the case of negation, its 
determination can never be perceived with itself. For instance, 
where the negation of a pen is seen the pen cannot be seen. But in 
the case of difference, its determination, namely, the things differ- 
entiated, has to be seen along with difference. This characteristic is 
common to all positive entities like cows and horses. For when I 
see a cow I see its determination or form also. 


P. T. Raju 
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DISCUSSION 


DR. BROAD’S REFUTATION OF McTAGGART’S 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE UNREALITY OF TIME 


HE problem of time constituted, in McTaggart’s judgment, the 

most important and fundamental of all philosophical questions, 
and it is a bold man who will dispute this estimate; for it cannot be 
denied that a thinker’s attitude toward each of the classic problems 
of metaphysics will be profoundly affected by his acceptance or re- 
jection of time as a genuine feature of the universe. McTaggart’s 
reasons for pronouncing time to be unreal, as stated in Chapter xxxiii 
of Volume II of The Nature of Existence, are independent of the 
conclusions reached in the earlier chapters of the same work, and stand 
or fall by themselves. Hence they may be considered, as it were, in 
vacuo. The arguments by which he supports his contention are two, 
and they have been respectively named by Dr. Broad the “Main Argu- 
ment” and the “Subsidiary Argument”. 

The point of departure common to both proofs is the distinction 
between the B-series of earlier and later events and moments? and 
the A-series of past, present, and future events and moments. Both 
arguments are based upon the possession by every event or moment 
of the characteristics of pastness, presentness, and futurity. The co- 
existence of these characteristics—whether they be taken as qualities 
or relations—is obviously impossible, yet every attempt to show that 
they are not coexistent inevitably results—so McTaggart contends— 
in the generation of a fresh contradiction. For the relations which 
hold directly between terms of the time-series are those of earlier and 
later, and these relations are unchanging. Consequently, if it is to be 
shown that the incompatible characteristics are possessed successively, 
this can be done only by demonstrating that they hold between terms 
of the time-series and something outside the time-series; and this 
something must be either another time-series or else some entity. which 
is outside time altogether. 

It is upon the former supposition that the “Main Argument” is 
founded. Since the plurality of events which occur simultaneously 
forms a compound substance, and since this substance “may properly be 
spoken of as itself an event”,? let us assume that all events are ordered 
in an A-series of past, present, and future. But they are not past, 
present, and future in relation to one another, but only earlier and 
later. Consequently we must postulate a series of moments in relation 

1Dr. Broad takes exception to McTaggart’s introduction of the notion of 
moments (Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. I1, Part I, p, 314), 
but it seems clear that the latter’s purpose is to obviate the objection of any 
who regard moments as “separate realities” (See The Nature of Extstence, 


Vol. IT, sec. 326). _ 
* The Nature of Existence, Vol. II, sec. 306. 
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to which they can be past, present, and future. These moments will 
then constitute another A-series, and will themselves be mutually 
interconnected by the relations of earlier and later. In order that they 
may be past, present, and future, however, we must postulate a second 
series of moments, and so we are forced to proceed ad infinitum. 
“Such an infinity is vicious. The attribution of the characteristics past, 
present, and future to the terms of any series leads to a contradiction, 
unless it is specified that they have them successively. This means, as 
we have seen, that they have them in relation to terms specified as 
past, present, and future. These again, to avoid a like contradiction, 
must in turn be specified as past, present, and future. And, since this 
continues infinitely, the first set of terms never escapes from con- 
tradiction at all.’ 

The A-series is, therefore, selfcontradictory, and consequently un- 
real. And since the B-series is a time-series, and change is essential 
to time, it follows that the B-series is dependent upon, and definable 
in terms of, the A-series, and that it too is unreal. The unreality 
of time has thus been established. 

The “Subsidiary Argument” is so called by Dr. Broad because he 
considers, and with some justice, that McTaggart regarded it as less 
cogent than the Main Argument.® Yet it is difficult to understand why 
this should be so. The finding of some term outside the time-series in 
relation to which the past, present, and future characteristics of the 
terms of the A-series can be determined, constitutes, as we saw, an 
alternative way of demonstrating the reality of time, and it is to 
showing the impossibility of accomplishing this that the “Subsidiary 
Argument” is directed. Accordingly it would seem to be the necessary 
complement of the “Main Argument” and of equal standing. It is true 
that McTaggart’s way of putting it is merely to state the difficulty and 
to leave the matter there. Nevertheless his statement contains an im- 
plicit challenge to his opponents to produce such a term, and we are 
justified in stressing this fact. For it seems clear that any term which 
we relate to the A-series will, ipso facto, become involved in time, 
and thus there will be generated a new A-series, and from that another, 
and so we shall be launched upon an infinite regress analogous to that 
which we encountered in the case of the “Main Argument”, and 
equally vicious. 

Unfortunately Dr. Broad is content to dismiss the “Subsidiary Argu- 
ment” with no formal refutation at all, and what he says about the 
“Main Argument” on pages 313-317 of his Examination is all too 
brief. There is no contradiction, he insists, to be avoided. “When 
it is said that pastness, presentness, and futurity are incompatible 
predicates, this is true only in the sense that no term could have two 


* Ibid. sec. 332. * Ibid. sec. 333. cf. p. 271n.  * Ibid. sec. 328. 
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of them simultaneously or timelessly. Now no term ever appears to 
have any of them timelessly and no term ever appears to have any 
two of them simultaneously. What seems to be the case is that 
certain terms appear to have them successively. Thus there is nothing 
in temporal appearances to suggest that there is a contradiction to be 
avoided.’’* 

But did anyone ever suggest that the same term could appear to 
have two of these predicates timelessly or simultaneously? The ques- 
tion, surely, is not whether there is an appearance of succession, but 
whether things are as they appear; whether, in other words, appear- 
ances are intelligible and can be taken as identical with reality, or 
whether the effort so to take them involves one in selfcontradiction. 
If appearances are to be considered sacrosanct and immune from all 
criticism, then, indeed, the entire philosophical enterprise must be 
renounced as futile. If, on the other hand, we are in earnest in the 
attempt to think things through, the status of appearances can be 
defended only by showing that all objections to their reality are un- 
founded. 

In view of these considerations we are not surprised when Dr, 
Broad goes on to assert that “the fallacy in McTaggart’s argument 
consists in treating absolute becoming as if it were a species of qualita- 
tive change, and in trying to replace temporal copulas by non-temporal 
copulas and temporal adjectives”.? To grasp the force of this state- 
ment we must turn back to Dr. Broad’s independent discussion of the 
phenomenology of time. Here we encounter the notion of an “event- 
particle” which has “absolutely determinate temporal position” in our 
experience “but no temporal extension’”.® “Any process of finite dura- 
tion”, we are told, “can be regarded as consisting of a compact series 
of successive event-particles. It is evident that presentness, in the 
strict sense, and absolutely determinate degrees of pastness or fu- 
turity, belong only to event-particles and not to processes.”® 

Were we to attempt to explain temporal becoming in terms of 
qualitative change and motion, we should find ourselves involved, as 
McTaggart became involved, in a viciously infinite regress. If we 
think of presentness as moving along a series of event-particles, it 
seems clear that the becoming present of any event-particle will be 
itself an event and will require time in which to occur. The time in 
which it occurs, however, will not fall within the series of event- 
particles which we have already posited; on the contrary this will now 
require to be supplemented by another series of event-particles of the 
second order, and so on indefinitely.?° 

“When one finds oneself launched on an endless series of this 


* Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. II, Part I, p. 313. 
* Ibid. p. 317. * Ibid. p. 274. 
* Ibid. p. 276. " Ibid. pp. 277-281. 
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kind”, writes Dr. Broad, “it is generally a sign that one has made a 
false move at the beginning.’”? The false move, in this instance, is 
that, misled by sameness of grammatical form on the part of sentences 
expressive of diverse orders of facts, we have confused absolute be- 
coming with qualitative change. 

“Any subject of which we can significantly say that it ‘became hot’ 
must be a more or less persistent substance, which persisted and had 
temperature before and after the date at which it became hot. The 
determinate form of its temperature was coldness for an earlier period 
and hotness for a later period, and the two periods are adjoined phases 
in its history. Again, any subject of which we can significantly say 
that it ‘became louder’ must be a more or less prolonged noise-process, 
which divides into an earlier phase of less loudness adjoined to a 
later phase of greater loudness. But a literally instantaneous event- 
particle can significantly be said to ‘become present’; and, indeed, in 
the strict sense of ‘present’ only instantaneous event-particles can be 
said to ‘become present’. To ‘become present’ is, in fact, just to ‘be- 
come’ in an absolute sense; t.e., to ‘come to pass’ in the Biblical 
phraseology, or, most simply, to ‘happen’. Sentences like ‘This water 
became hot’, or ‘This noise became louder’, record facts of qualita- 
tive change. Sentences like “This event became present’ record facts 
of absolute becoming. Now it is clear that qualitative change involves 
absolute becoming, and it seems to me equally certain that absolute 
becoming is involved in mere continuance without qualitative change. 
It is therefore hopeless to expect to treat absolute becoming as if it 
were a particular case of qualitative change. The endless series of 
time-dimensions and of orders of events, which such an attempt in- 
volves, is the sign and the measure of its futility. I do not suppose 
that so simple and fundamental a notion as that of absolute becoming 
can be analysed, and I am quite certain that it cannot be analysed in 
terms of a non-temporal copula and some kind of temporal predi- 
cate.”’2 

I have quoted the above paragraph at length because it embodies 
the very crux of the matter at issue. Dr. Broad’s event-particle is, of 
course, nothing other than the familiar indivisible instant. What is 
perhaps a novelty is his contention that such event-particles can ac- 
tually be ‘prehended’—to use his own phraseology. As an illustration 
of what he means Dr. Broad asks us to imagine that we are listening 
to the hissing of a gas-fire and that suddenly the clock begins to 
strike. “The striking experience and the hissing experience”, he 
writes, “both have duration. But it seems to me that, in some important 
sense of ‘hearing’, I also ‘hear’ the boundary between hissing-without- 
striking and hissing-with-striking. It seems to me that this has abso- 
lutely determinate temporal position in my experience but no temporal 


" Tbid. p. 280. ® Ibid. pp. 280-281. 
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extension. I do not think that it has an auditory quality, in the sense 
in which the hissing and the striking have auditory qualities, any 
more than the boundary between a blue sensum and a white sensum 
which surrounds it has a colour. I am inclined to think that the actual 
experience of temporal boundaries is the basis of the notion of event- 
particles.”2% And in accordance with this view he affirms that “any 
process of finite duration can be regarded as consisting of a compact 
series of event-particles”.1 

Against such a position a very serious objection immediately sug- 
gests itself. Can the addition of unextended particles to unextended 
particles do more than yield us a sum of unextended particles? As 
Bradley concisely puts it, “If you take time as a relation between 
units without duration, then the whole time has no duration, and is 
not time at all. But, if you give duration to the whole time, then at 
once the units themselves are found to possess it; and they thus 
cease to be units.” From this dilemma there would seem to be no 
escape. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that the distinction between abso- 
lute becoming and qualitative change is not at first sight easy to grasp. 
For, if past, present, and future be relations, and not original qualities, 
they will nevertheless generate relational qualities of pastness, present- 
ness, and futurity;!5 and temporal becoming will thus be identical 
with a process of qualitative change. The change to which Dr. Broad 
has reference, however, is in respect of non-temporal qualities, and 
is regarded by McTaggart as essential to time.’® He conceives of it 
as continuously going on, and, since everything in the universe is 
related to everything else, the relational qualities of all substances will 
be constantly in a state of flux. In his own words, “The fall of a 
sand-castle on the English coast changes the nature of the Great 
Pyramid”.17 But for Dr. Broad, who is prepared to reject relational 
qualities,!* no qualitative change is involved in the notion of absolute 
becoming.}® 

We must now take cognizance of a very important observation 
made by Dr. Broad in his preliminary discussion of McTaggart’s 
position.2° “No one but a philosopher doing philosophy would say “The 
Battle of Hastings precedes the Battle of Waterloo by 749 years’. 

8 Ibid. pp. 274-275. This last sentence, taken by itself, would seem to imply 
that the existence of the event-particle is inferred. Yet we have just been 
told that the boundary between the hissing noise and the striking noise is 
heard, and that this boundary has “determinate temporal position” but “no 
temporal extension”. Clearly then, it is identical with an event-particle. 

* Ibid. p. 276. * Tbhid. p. 317. 

* Ibid. p. 293; cf. The Nature of Existence II 42-43. 

* The Nature of Existence II 11-12. 

* The Examination I 93-94. 


* Nor yet, of course, in that of duration. 
* Ibid. Vol. II, Part I, pp. 299-300. 
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Such phraseology would suggest that the two events are two par- 
ticulars which (a) somehow co-exist either timelessly or simul- 
taneously, and yet (b) stand timelessly or sempiternally in a certain 
temporal relation of precedence. This must be nonsense and it is 
most undesirable to use phrases which inevitably suggest such non- 
sense. I cannot help suspecting that there is some muddle of this 
kind at the back of McTaggart’s mind when he says that events cannot 
be annihilated or generated because this would be incompatible with 
the fact that they always stand in the determinate temporal relation 
in which they do stand to each other. I suspect that his thought, if 
made explicit, would run somewhat as follows. ‘In order to stand in 
any relation to each other at any moment two related terms must, in 
some sense, co-exist. Therefore, if a certain pair of terms always 
stand in a certain relation to each other, they must always co-exist in 
that sense, whatever it may be. But if two terms always co-exist, each 
term must, in some sense, always exist. And if each term always 
exists, neither term can ever be generated or annihilated.’ ” 

This point of view, in Dr. Broad’s opinion, is the result of thinking 
first of such timeless terms as numbers, the relations between which 
are also timeless, or of bodies in space, the relations between which 
endure while the bodies endure, and then carrying over “these notions 
and principles from timeless terms and continuants where they are 
intelligible and true, to the perfectly unique case of events, where they 
are meaningless. The only sense in which an event e is ‘annihilated’ 
is that there was and no longer is an event answering to the descrip- 
tion of e. The only sense in which an event e is generated is that 
there was not and now is an event answering to the description of e. 
In this sense events are ‘generated’ and ‘annihilated’, and this is com- 
patible with any two of them ‘always’ standing to each other in any 
temporal relation in which they ‘ever’ stand.’’?? 

In this manner, then, Dr. Broad hopes to escape from the successive 
series of event-particles of the first order, second order, third order, 
etc. The notion of absolute becoming is the principle whereby this 
infinite regress is to be exorcized. But is the exorcism successful? 
The present, as we have seen, is identified with the instantaneous. But 
what of the past and the future? “There was and no longer is an 
event”, writes Dr. Broad. This is strong language. Has the event that 
was, and now is not, lapsed into sheer nothingness? And from sheer 
nothingness has the event that was not, and now is, emerged? Is this 
intelligible ? Perhaps we shall be told that, whether intelligible or not, 
it is the state of affairs, and must be accepted as such. But an ultima- 
tum of this sort we must unhesitatingly reject. The process of criticism 
cannot be renounced merely because it has become inconvenient. If 


* Ibid. p. 300, cf. p. 307. 
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we are to play this game, we must play it out. Accordingly we must 
ask, In saying that past and future events are not, does Dr. Broad 
mean to deny both their existence and their reality? And how far, in 
this connection, is it meaningful to distinguish between existence and 
reality ? 

When McTaggart wrote the first volume of The Nature of Existence 
he held that there is nothing real which does not exist. It was only 
toward the very close of his life, in the paper entitled An Ontological 
Idealism,?? that he revised his opinion, and came to the conclusion 
that universals, while existent in the particulars which they charac- 
terize, are also real in themselves and apart from particulars. Past 
and future events, however, are not universals, but particulars; con- 
sequently there is no reason to suppose that McTaggart had altered 
his view regarding them. On the other hand, Dr. Broad’s emphatic 
statement, which I have just quoted, leaves us in no doubt as to the 
fact that, in his judgment, such events do not exist. Existence, accord- 
ing to him,?* is a “genuine quality”, whereas reality is not.2* Accord- 
ingly, in raising the problem of the reality of the past and future, it 
seems best to put the question in the broadest terms possible. Are past 
and future events, then, we may ask, utter nonentities? Is reality con- 
fined to the mere indivisible instant of becoming? It seems evident 
that, on the basis of what Dr. Broad has written,?° these questions 
must be answered in the affirmative. If this conclusion be correct, the 
following important consequences follow. 

In the first place, we must either assert that existence and becom- 
ing are identical, or else we must deny that anything exists. For it is 
a Heraclitean universe that confronts us.2® Reality is a mere fleeting 


# Published in Contemporary British Philosophy, (first series). 

3 Examination I 21-22. 

* Ibid. 19-20. Dr. Broad’s reasons for rejecting McTaggart’s contention 
that reality is a generic quality do not appear to be at all cogent. The judg- 
ment that Apollo is unreal “must be about something, and, on McTaggart’s 
view, it must deny that the something which it is about has the quality of 
reality. But equally, on his view, that which the judgment is about, whatever 
that may be, has the quality of reality, since this belongs to all that is. And 
so the judgment is selfcontradictory in the sense that it denies of its subject 
a quality which must be present in every subject.” One would have supposed 
that McTaggart had replied in advance to this type of criticism in the second 
volume of The Nature of Existence (sec. 629). According to the theory 
there set forth, Apollo is unreal because there is no particular to which the 
description of Apollo applies. If Dr. Broad is right—and I think he is—in 
rejecting the notion of a compound characteristic, the description of Apollo 
will have no reality independent of the mind which thinks it. The simple 
characteristics of which it is composed will, however, possess independent 
reality, and it is these which the judgment will be about. 

*%1I make no reference to Dr. Broad’s views as stated in his Scientific 
Thought, partly because it appears that he has since modified them (see the 
Examination, Vol. II, Part I, p. lxxiii), and partly because they have been 
criticized by McTaggart in The Nature of Existence. 

* We are leaving out of account, for the present, the possible realm of 
subsistent universals. 
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moment, and only the indivisibility of the event-particle keeps it from 
lapsing into nonbeing as complete as that of the void which, phi- 
losophers of the Madhyamika school tell us, underlies the world of 
appearance. Upon the edge of this perilous precipice we are left 
hovering. 

In the second place, Dr. Broad’s own doctrine of “presentedness” 
is placed in jeopardy. In his discussion of the specious present, by 
rejecting what he has termed the “saddle-back” theory, he has escaped 
the inconvenience of having to admit that states actually future are 
“prehended” as present. None the less, his acceptance of what he 
calls the “wedge” theory compels him to hold that no duration “pre- 
hended” as present is identical with the period during which it is so 
“prehended”, but that it is, on the contrary, the period that is just 
past, the relation of the two phases being one of adjunction.?7 Ac- 
cordingly he frankly confesses that there is “a certain amount of 
error in all prehension of objects as temporal”.?* I will not press the 
point that, once misperception—or misprehension, as Dr. Broad pre- 
fers to call it—is conceded to be a fact, it becomes excessively difficult 
to determine the extent to which it infects our knowledge, or to avoid 
the charge of arbitrariness in endeavoring to restrict the range of its 
influence. But I do wish to stress the paradoxical character of the 
theory before us. That which is “prehended” as present never is 
present, but is always past. To this extent all “prehension” is mis- 
prehension. Yet the past, as we have seen, is nonexistent. If it be 
dificult to understand how we can “prehend” the existent as it is not, 
is it not even more difficult to conceive how we can “prehend” the 
nonexistent as it is not? 

And, in the third place, it would seem to follow that all judgments 
which bear upon the past or the future are ruled out of account. For 
a judgment must be about something; yet, if the past and the future 
are not, what are such judgments about? It may be said that they are 
about facts. If I judge that the Battle of Hastings took place, as re- 
ported in the year 1066, my judgment is made true by the fact that 
the battle in question actually did occur at that date. But what is a 
fact? If we accept McTaggart’s definition it is “either the possession 
by anything of a quality, or the connection of anything with anything 
by a relation”.?® If, however, the Battle of Hastings is not, it has no 
qualities and stands in no relations. There are, then, no facts about it. 
Nor can we appeal to timelessly true propositions to take the place 
of facts, for, even if there be such propositions, the validating rela- 
tion of correspondence will hold, not between our judgments and 
these propositions, but between the propositions and facts. Facts, there- 


*See the Examination, Vol. I], Part 1, 287-288. 
*8 Ibid. 322. 
* The Nature of Existence 1 11. 
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fore, are presupposed by propositions, and cannot be supplanted by 
them. 

The only remaining hypothesis would appear to be this, that all 
judgments which seem to refer to the past or the future are really 
disguised judgments about the present. Thus, in the case of the judg- 
ment in regard to the Battle of Hastings, it might be said that what 
I really mean when I judge that the Battle of Hastings took place in 
1066 is that the present world is the kind of a world that would exist 
if there has been a battle at Hastings eight hundred and seventy-four 
years ago. But surely this is not what I mean when I make the judg- 
ment in question, although it is no doubt implied by it, for it seems 
as clear as anything can be that what I am making my judgment 
about is not the present but the past. The inevitable conclusion would 
seem to be that, if true judgments can be made about the past or the 
future, there must (in some sense) be a past and future to be judgeu 
about. 

The difficulties which we have encountered have one and all fol- 
lowed from the identification of reality with instantaneous becoming. 
Is this view inherently more plausible than that against which it is 
directed? Time may be real, and McTaggart’s arguménts may be fal- 
lacious, but I cannot see that Dr. Broad has made good one contention 
or the other. 


Rospert LEET PATTERSON 
BALTIMORE 


REDUCTION SENTENCES AND METAPHYSICS 
I 


HE distinction between a “simple” or explicit” definition and a 

“conditional” definition or “reduction-sentence” is taken as funda- 
mental in Professor Carnap’s most recent statements concerning scien- 
tific empiricism and the unity of science.! This distinction seems 
originally to have been formulated in order to avoid a paradox that 
arose from the attempt to define “disposition-predicates”, such as 
‘soluble’ or ‘visible’, as equivalent to a specified set of conditions. 
Thus, if ‘*# is soluble in water’ is equivalent to ‘if # is at any time 
placed in water, then x dissolves’, the paradox arises that the first 
member of the equivalence may be false and the second true. For if 
an object be taken which is not soluble in water, and which by hy- 
pothesis never has been nor can be placed in water, e.g. a match burned 
yesterday, then the second member of the equivalence is nevertheless 
true because the implication-sentence means the same as ‘either the 
match that was burned is not at any time placed in water, or else it 


* Cf. International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. I, pp. 49-51; 
No. II, p. 63 (1938-39). 
* Cf. “Testability and Meaning”, Philosophy of Science III, 440-441 (1936). 
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dissolves’. Consequently, such predicates must be defined by reduction- 
sentences or conditional definitions, as ‘if anything is at any time 
placed in water, then, if that thing is soluble in water, it dissolves at 
that time, and, if it is not soluble in water, it does not’. Terms such as 
‘ox’, which are not disposition-predicates, may be defined, if the scien- 
tist wishes, by simple definitions, e.g., ‘anything is an ox if and only tf 
it is a quadruped, horned, cloven-footed, ruminant, . . . etc.’ 

This modification of the method of definition demands a reformula- 
tion of the usual positivistic definition of meaning and verification.® 
For predicates such as ‘verifiable’ or ‘observable’, which are indis- 
pensable for a definition of meaning and verification such as that given 
by Schlick, afford the same paradox as any other disposition-predicate 
when the attempt is made to define them by simple definition. It can- 
not be said without paradox that ‘a chair exists (or is observable) in 
this room at this time’ is equivalent to ‘for every normal person, 
either he is not in this room at this time looking in a certain direction, 
or else he has that set of immediate sensory experiences known as 
perceiving a chair’. It is entirely possible that the first member of this 
equivalence may be false and the second true, since every normal 
person may not be in this room at this time. The paradox may be 
avoided by appeal to a reduction-sentence in place of the simple defini- 
tion. 

A further alteration in positivistic doctrine, closely connected with 
the modified view of definition, is the distinction between confirmable 
and testable.* This distinction, in brief, is that between those cases 
where it is merely possible that a certain sentence be decided as true 
or false, and those where a method for obtaining the requisite condi- 
tions for such decision is actually known. An example of the first 
would be ‘The other side of the moon is green’, and of the second, “The 
chair at this time in this room is green’. The exact conditions under 
which any predicate is to be called confirmable or testable may be 
specified by reference to reduction-sentences and two non-logical, un- 
defined terms, observable and realizable. 

Finally, the method of reduction-sentences seems to render possible 
the introduction of all scientific terms by means of terms of the thing- 
language, such as ‘table’ or ‘chair’. The selection of such terms as 
basic in place of terms referring to “immediate sense-data” is, accord- 
ing to Carnap, preferable but not necessary.® 

Without going into the details of Carnap’s analysis, it seems possible 
to show (1) that the alleged paradox arising from the ordinary state- 
ment of positivism and thus apparently necessitating the use of reduc- 
tion-sentences occurs only when a mode of philosophic analysis radi- 
cally different from that of ordinary logical positivism has already 


* Ibid. 463-68. ‘Ibid. 458ff. * Ibid, 468ff. 
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been presupposed, and (2) that this new mode of analysis is sufficient 
to permit the reintroduction of the problems of classical metaphysics, 


II 


The description of meaning and verification given by Schlick may 
be taken as a definitory statement of the ordinary position of logical 
positivism.* According to this position, “a proposition has meaning 
only if it is verifiable”, and “verifiability means possibility of veri- 
fication”. Meaning thus becomes ultimately a matter of arbitrary rules 
of language and ostensive definition. 


The possibility of verification . . . is determined solely by our defini- 
tions, by the rules which have been fixed for our language, or which we 
can fix arbitrarily at any moment. All of these rules ultimately point to 
ostensive definitions, as we have explained, and through them verifia- 
bility is linked to experience in the first sense of the word [i.e. as any 
so-called immediate data].’ 


The simplest method of ostensive definition is that of pointing directly 
to an object, and in the case of words like ‘because’ and ‘immediate’, 
“complex situations” in which the words are used in certain ways 
constitute the ostensive reference. 

An immediate consequence of this position which describes all mean- 
ing ultimately in terms of pointing is that a thing has no existential 
status except as being that to which some one points, and the difference 
between pointing to what are usually called things and to situations is 
only one of degree of complexity, so that all meaning is finally reduced 
simply to a matter of pointing to situations. Schlick insists that “possi- 
bility of verification” means only “logical” and never “empirical” 
possibility. That is, a sentence is meaningful if and only if, in virtue 
of the rules of language according to which it is formed, it points to 
a situation. It makes no difference to the intelligibility of the sentence 
whether it is empirically possible to obtain access to the situation. 
Thus, the rules of English grammar point to no situation under which 
the series of words ‘My friend died the day after tomorrow’ could 
express a true utterance. But these rules do point to a situation under 
which ‘The other side of the moon is green’ could express such an 
utterance, and this series of words is therefore meaningful or expresses 
a logical possibility of verification. Since all definition, moreover, con- 
sists ultimately in pointing, a verbal definition (i.e., a definition ex- 
pressed in words) is nothing but a kind of pointing by means of words. 

The paradox which led Carnap to adopt reduction-sentences arises 
only when the method of giving meaning solely by ostensive definition 
is abandoned. For, as long as the problem of giving definition involves 


*“Meaning and Verification”, this Review XLV (1936). 
" Ibid. 353. 
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nothing beyond exhibiting the situations to which a given mark or 
sound points in virtue of arbitrary rules, it is meaningless to say that 
certain terms can never be defined, but can only be reduced to a 
certain class of terms. The distinction between terms which can be 
defined and those which cannot must be based on a presupposition 
about the nature of what is signified by those terms, and not on any- 
thing having to do with the arbitrary aspects of signification. It can 
only be said that some terms signify things, and others, dispositions 
or properties of things, when it is assumed that things have some status 
apart from being indifferently merely what is pointed to. So long as 
things are deprived of this additional status, and all definition remains 
solely a matter of pointing, there is never any necessity for implication- 
sentences occurring in the definiens.8 Thus what is pointed to by 
‘soluble in water’ may be exhibited by the equivalent series of words 
‘placed in water, dissolved in water, . . . etc.’® The situation of placing 
in water and dissolving in water, in so far as it is merely something 
pointed to, is just as much a thing as a lump of sugar or an ox is a 
thing. If the words ‘soluble’ and ‘sugar’ are to have different meanings, 
they must point to different situations or things, and the difference 
between a situation and a thing is of course nothing but a question 
of the degree of complexity of the situation. The situation pointed to 
by ‘soluble’ merely involves a more complex set of ostensible data 
to be grasped by immediate experience than does the situation pointed 
to by ‘sugar’. It is utterly meaningless to insist that one situation is a 
thing, and the other merely a property or disposition of that thing, and 
that consequently the terms signifying the two situations are not defin- 
able in the same way. In fact, in scientific considerations ‘sugar’ would 
seem to point to a more complex situation than ‘soluble’, for its 
definiens would be an expression like ‘such and such chemical tests 
and such and such results to’, and being dissolved in water would 
involve only one of those tests. 

If what is pointed to by the term ‘observable’ is to be exhibited 
(defined) by reference to empirical possibility, the procedure is per- 
fectly analogous to the case of ‘soluble’. That which is pointed to 
by ‘observable’ is simply a situation involving an organism, active 
sense-organs, an environment, etc. But if logical possibility is meant, 
‘observable’ is equivalent to ‘verifiable’, and its meaning is exhibited 


*The one alternative to an appeal to things signified would be the conten- 
tion that the rules of language accepted by the scientists of the present 
cultural epoch demand that certain words, such as those having the suffix 
‘able’, be defined by an implication-sentence. This position is virtually iden- 
tical with the unqualified doctrine of protocol sentences, and is open to the 
same objections. It seems definitely not to be the present position of Carnap 
and need not be considered here. 

*In other words, ‘x is soluble in water’ and ‘x is sugar’ are both equiva- 


lent to an expression of the form ‘such and such experimental results 
obtain in respect to x’. 
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by the rules of language. Under no circumstances does a paradox 
arise. On Schlick’s approach, moreover, the distinction between 
confirmable and testable is unimportant for an ultimate statement 
of the criterion of meaning. ‘Confirmable’ becomes identical with 
‘verifiable’, and ‘testable’ points to observability in the sense of em- 
pirical possibility. It would be superfluous to specify that meaning is 
not identical with testability. The distinction between the introduction 
of scientific terms on the basis of terms of the thing-language and on 
the basis of terms referring to sense-data presupposes an ultimate 
status for things which is meaningless when things are identical with 
situations pointed to. So long as any statement is meaningful, it is 
connected with immediate experience through ostensive definition in 
the sense of logical possibility. But in the sense of empirical possibility 
a physical thing like a chair and the reactions in an organism occa- 
sioned by its perceiving something are two different situations, and 
two different marks may be used to point to them. Science distinguishes 
them in this sense, and the unity of science arises from the circum- 
stance that all meaningful utterances are logically possible or verifi- 
able, and not from the kind of terms employed. 


III 


The presupposition demanded by Carnap’s modified method of defi- 
nition, that whatever is signified may be either a thing or a disposition 
or property of a thing, appears fundamentally the same as the assump- 
tion made by classical metaphysics that every existent is either a 
substance or an accident. But, according to the classical analysis, what- 
ever can be directly pointed to is only an accident and never a sub- 
stance. The color, shape, hardness, etc., are only accidents of the tree 
and are given in immediate sense-data, and hence can be pointed to; 
the form or species (el30¢) of the tree, giving what the tree is as a 
substance and not merely as a collection of accidents, cannot be 
directly pointed to but must be apprehended by a process of intellec- 
tion (by vod¢). In these terms, the thoroughly positivistic analysis 
given by Schlick reduces all meaning to a question of accidents and ren- 
ders any reference to substance entirely meaningless. A situation 
pointed to is never anything but a collection of accidents. The theory 
that mind or intellect is a faculty totally distinct from sensation and 
functioning in a manner not entirely analogous to that of stimulus 
and response becomes necessary on the classical analysis in order to 
explain the apprehension of the substance as distinct from its accidents. 
Yet, when meaning is solely a matter of pointing to accidents, such 
a theory of mind is nonsense and a behavioristic psychology, reducing 
every consideration ultimately to a case of stimulus and response, 
becomes the only meaningful psychology. 

In so far as Carnap adheres to a positivism which admits only a 
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behavioristic psychology, the distinction between reduction-sentences 
and simple definitions seems quite unnecessary. This is indicated by 
Carnap’s recent contention that a simple definition is merely “the sim- 
plest form of a reduction-statement”, and that a simple definition “is 
also a reduction-statement because it states the conditions for the 
application of the term”.!° The distinction between definition and 
reduction-sentence in any form whatsoever upon such an analysis thus 
appears in the nature of a deus ex machina, It is a device introduced 
at the beginning of the analysis in order to avoid the paradox result- 
ing from a restatement of Schlick’s position in terms of an additional 
presupposition that would have been meaningless for Schlick; yet, in 
as much as a definition becomes a special case of a reduction-sentence, 
the original distinction is collapsed and a position virtually the same 
as Schlick’s results. All signification becomes a matter of accidents 
and is restricted to giving only the conditions for the application of 
terms, i.e. exhibiting the situations to which a term may be used to 
point. However, from the very fact that the distinction in question 
is itself meaningful, it is also meaningful to object that Carnap’s 
positivistic analysis is incomplete because it reduces all signification to 
a question of accidents and neglects substance altogether. In virtue of 
the presupposition that whatever is signified is either a thing or a 
property, the analysis has already passed from a level of marks and 
acts of pointing to a level of things with existential characteristics 
independent of being merely what can be pointed to. Classical prob- 
lems such as those about the unity of substance and the interrelation 
of mind and things are no longer meaningless. 

It would seem, consequently, that logical positivists of the Car- 
napian variety must either abandon their doctrine of reduction- 
sentences and return to a position fundamentally the same as that of 
Schlick, or be prepared to admit as meaningful the extremely difficult 
task of relating modern science to problems of classical metaphysics. 
The circumstance that positivistic discussion passed so easily and 
apparently without detection from the narrow confines of meaning 
given only by ostensive definition into a position permitting the re- 
introduction of problems of classical metaphysics is perhaps itself a 
striking comment on the ultimate tenability of logical positivism. 


MANLEY H. THompson, Jr. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LOGICAL FORM AND SENSORY STRUCTURE 
I 


HE assertion that the logical form of propositions can be estab- 
lished only through the medium of actual discourse does not 
imply either a rejection of generic forms or an identification of logical 


* International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. I, p. 50. 
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relations with structures of sensory experience. When we say that it is 
the triadic relational form “f,(x, y, z)” rather than the dyadic 
“f(x, y)” that gives the structure of “Hume saved Kant from dog- 
matism”, we do not deny that this triadic form is capable of further 
specification or transformation; but we mean that any additional com- 
plexity of structure must be abstracted from some new proposition 
such as “Hume helped to save Kant from dogmatism in metaphysics”. 
Furthermore, no matter how many new propositions continue with 
specification, it is doubtful that complete specificity of content and, 
therefore, ultimate structural complexity, can ever be attained without 
leaving the grounds of discourse, and this consideration alone is suffi- 
cient to put us on guard against an attempt at deriving logical form 
from sensory structure, even when the argument is as persuasive and 
ingenious as in D. W. Prall’s article on “Implication”. 

According to Prall, logical relations “are the structures of the world 
as intuited in sense, that is, of our world, what perforce, and on no 
logical grounds whatever, we take the world to be in our acquaintance 
with it through the senses”.? He adds, summing up his examination of 
the form of implication, “The logical relation called implication is the 
formulation in symbols of spatio-temporal requirements”. Let us see 
how he can have reached this conclusion. 

Wittgenstein has shown that the form of implication “p > q’ can 
be defined in terms of the truth-table for two propositions p and q 
(Fig. 1), as a truth-function which gives true propositions when 
either (1) or (3) or (4) is a realized truth-possibility. 


P q p2|d 
(1) A| A A 
(2) A} D D 
(3) D|A A 
(4) D}|D A 


























FIG. I 


According to the usual interpretation the symbol “A” in Fig. 1 
stands for “truth”, it indicates that the proposition to which “A” 
is attached is “to be asserted”; while the proposition to which “D” 
(“falsehood”) is attached is “to be denied”. In order to argue that this 
interpretation can be derived from a formulation of the spatio- 
temporal structure of experience, let us grant that a proposition is an 
assertion or a denial of the presence of a certain sense-datum in a 
certain place at a certain time. For then we can treat “p” and “q” as 


* University of California Publications in Philosophy XIII. 
* [bid. 151. 
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symbolizing the assertions that the letter “A” is present in the cells 
of their respective columns in the truth-table. Accordingly, the truth- 
table for p and q is nothing but a spatial diagram which shows all the 
ways in which the letters “A” and “D” can be present in two neigh- 
boring cells. Thus row (1) shows “A” in both cells, a spatial presenta- 
tion which satisfies the truth-possibility “p is true and q is true” as 
one of the conditions under which “(p > q) is true”. 


It is then experience as in space and in time, in either or in both, 
that grounds logic, if logical relations are the truth-combinations of 
elementary propositions that Wittgenstein defines them to be. A spatial 
diagram is not a falsification of the possibilities. What we consider 
as of any one time is one combination, either assertion or denial, but 
not both, of one proposition, with the assertion or denial, but not both, 
of some other. For in our world as intuited we can have juxtaposition 
of different characteristics. We may have, as in the diagram, only one 
letter, A or D, for each space, never more. But we may have two or 
more spaces, and the only possibilities spatially are having each space 
filled in one of the two ways, to indicate presence or else absence of a 
sensuous content. But at any one time distinct sensuous characters may 
be either present or absent, and the spatial possibilities at other times 
or the temporal possibilities at other places give us the other three 
possibilities... . If we could in giving expression to our findings assert 
and deny the same character at one and the same time and place, then 
we could have both p and not-p, an assertion and the denial of it, 
or the assertion of its contradictory. What makes the law of con- 
tradiction safe for us is just the fact that it is, as Wittgenstein has 
shown, a tautology. But its being so depends on the meaning of asser- 
tion and denial, and these in turn are simply the expression of our 
findings in empirical experience, where and when, if a particular 
character is present, it is not absent.* 


Even leaving the assumptions of this passage unchallenged, the 
identification of the four truth-possibilities with the four ways of dis- 
tributing the letters “A” and “D” among the four pairs of cells in 
Fig. 1 cannot be accepted.* Let p stand for the proposition that the 
letter “A” is present in the first cell of row (1), and q that the letter 
“A” is present in the second cell of the same row. This corresponds to 
the truth-possibility that is intuited in the first row of Fig. 1, but then 


* Op. cit. 142. 

*Prall asserts his thesis with a qualification: “. . . if logical relations are 
the truth-combinations of elementary propositions that Wittgenstein defines 
them to be”. The possiblity of reducing all propositions to truth-functions 
of elementary propositions is, at the present moment, rejected by practically 
every logician, including, if I am not mistaken, Wittgenstein himself. Also 
it is not true that p and q must stand for assertions or denials of the pres- 
ence of sense-data; p and q in a truth-table stand for any two propositions, 
and a proposition, in general, is not of a singular “subject-predicate” form. 
Again, while the truth-table method is coexistensive with the calculus of 


unanalysed propositions, it cannot be used to account for the relations of 
the logic of functions. 
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a different truth-possibility, according to which either p or q or both 
are false, could be shown to spatial intuition only by exhibiting a dif- 
ferent distribution of the letters “A” and “D” among the two cells of 
the same row. But there can be no simultaneous alternative presenta- 
tions in the same space. To symbolize different distributions a diagram 
would need to exhibit them in different rows of the truth-table, with 
which the meanings of p and q stipulated above are not concerned. 
The logical form “either-or” gives an adequate expression to alterna- 
tive possibilities, whereas a set of rows in space is a symbolic figure, 
which does not give a literal translation to the logical form because 
the rows are coexistent, not alternative modes to existence.® One 
cannot disagree and deny the existence of alternative logical possibili- 
ties on the ground that only one distribution of the letters “A” and “D” 
in a single row of two cells conforms with the facts, the other distri- 
butions being notational combinations which do not make sense. This 
denial is incompatible with the very basis for the construction of truth- 
tables, which is to allow for the possibility that each of the proposi- 
tions involved is either true or false without regard to the question 
which of these truth-values agree with the facts; more generally, it is 
incompatible with the requirement that logical relations must be intelli- 
gible regardless of one’s store of information. The conclusion that 
logical alternatives of truth-combination transcend the resources of 
purely spatial representation is only one instance of the general truth 
that logical form goes beyond the field of sensory structure.* And 
even when logical form is exemplified in sensory experience, it must 
be distinguished from the structure of the latter, because during a 
transformation from one kind of sense-data to another the logical 
form remains invariant. 


II 


The invariance of logical form through transformations of sensible 
experience is proved by the existence of different concrete interpreta- 


*T think Prall has some such objection in mind when he writes: “We 
really do not need the word or at all here; the symbolism exhibits the three 
cases in which the relation is said to hold; but it equally indicates the exclu- 
sion of all the other cases by any one that is actually established. . . . Im- 
plication is a relation that holds between two propositions in case they are 
both true and it is the relation that holds when they are both false, and it is 
the relation that holds when the first is false and the second true” (145). 
The reduction of “or” to “and” in this passage is purely verbal. The same 
pair of propositions cannot actually be both true and both false etc.; the 
words “in case” and “when” are in effect cancelling the conjunctive force of 
“and” and thereby introducing purely logical possibilities. 

*Even the structure of space-time, as treated by the physical relativity- 
theory, transcends the intuited structures of space and of time. On the other 
hand, if logical structure is to be identified with structure given to sensory 
intuition, logic would seem to be indistinguishable from aesthetics, whose 
primary field, to use Prall’s own words, “is just this [presented] manifold, 
in its sensuous structural determinateness”. Cf. Aesthetic Analysis (Crowell 
Co., N.Y., 1936) 12. 
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tions of the same postulational system. For example, the postulates 
for serial order give the same logical form to the ascending scale of 
pitches as to the set of hues in the spectrum. To this Prall objects that 
“what is identical in different cases is the language, the symbolism that 
is used to name the relation or the order involved”’.? He means, of 
course, that the relations in different cases, although coming under the 
same name, are actually different structures. 


The word betweenness applies as well to colors in a series of shades, 
or liues, or to pitches in an ascending scale as to integers in their 
ascending order. But what can be concluded about integers, when the 
relation is present among them, can not be concluded about pitches. If 
an integer X lies between two other integers, one of these others is 
greater and one less than X. Of two pitches between which there is a 
third, this is not the case: such a statement does not even make sense.* 


The existence of specific qualitative differences in structures of 
various series is, of course, undeniable, but this fact does not interfere 
with the existence of a common generic order.® This generic order 
of specifically different series consists of innumerable structural prop- 
erties, as shown by the mass of theorems which can be derived from 
a set of postulates for serial order. Now the invariance of a postu- 
iational structure through the change from one interpretation to 
another may be in part a matter of notation; indeed this must be so 
since there are alternative sets of postulates for serial order. But the 
very fact that the alternative sets are equivalent is proof that under- 
lying the differences of notation and formulation there must be a 
residue of nonverbal structural invariance. Henry M. Sheffer has even 
stated the criteria whereby the presence of an invariant logical struc- 
ture of notationally alternative systems can be established and charac- 
terized.?° 

The importance in this connection of Sheffers’ work can be appre- 
ciated after we point out a qu?'ification to the assertion that equiva- 
lence of postulate-sets implies an invariant logical structure. The im- 
plication need not hold when the equivalence of two sets can be treated 
as a purely verbal intertranslatability. For intertranslatability, without 


* Op. cit. 148. 5 Op. cit. 150. 

*In his Aesthetic Analysis Prall himself uses the invariance of relations 
of one kind through structural changes of another kind to establish the 
presence of two kinds of structure, and he does not identify there the in- 
variant structure with mere words: “To show that one kind of relation is 
independent of another, all that we need do is exhibit variation in a pattern 
constituted by this type of relation, while the pattern constituted by the 
other type of relation does not vary. To show that there are color structures 
distinct from spatial structures, we need only exhibit two different color 
structures which are spatially the same and which are themselves complexes 
of color relations...” (15). 

*“Notational Relativity”, Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy, 1927. 
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the presence of a common logical structure, is possible through an 
arbitrary one-one correlation of the “figures” in the two sets, even 
when no meaning or significance is attached to these figures; just as 
it is possible to translate “Le chat est jaune” into “The cat is yellow”, 
even if one does not understand either French or English but knows 
that “Le” is correlated with “The”, “chat” with “cat”, “est” with “is”, 
and “jaune” with “yellow”. And as a matter of fact a usual pro- 
cedure of establishing the equivalence of two postulate-sets consists in 
showing that their relations (or functions) are intertranslatable and 
their respective theorems interdeducible."! But Sheffer gives a different 
method of determining the equivalence of postulate-sets by a test of 
invariance: the invariance of tropicity gives a sufficient condition, the 
invariance of straticity a more general, if not a necessary, condition 
to insure equivalence. For the purpose of showing notational rela- 
tivity, i.e., of showing that notational invariance does not take the place 
of invariant logical structure, it is sufficient to examine tropicity alone 
as the “less technical” of the two conditions, although straticity gives 
a more striking illustration of the extent of relativity in symbolic 
notation.!? Let two postulate-systems, P and P’, be based both on the 
same elements a, b, c, . . ., while the relation R is in the basis of P 
and a different relation R’ is in the basis of P’, taking for the sake of 
simplicity these relations to be dyadic. The theorems of the sets have 
respectively the forms “f(a Rb)” and “f’(a R’b)”, where a and b 
stand for any two variables provided the variable to the left of R or R’ 
precedes in the order of the alphabet the variable to the right. Accord- 
ingly, “f(b R a)” or “f’(d R’a)” are invalid forms. This means that 
when some permutations of elements a, b, c, . . ., taken in pairs, take 
the place of a and b in the original forms, the results are theorems, 
whereas other permutations give invalid expressions. The tropicity of 
the set P consists of all permutations which yield theorems in P; like- 
wise the tropicity of P’ consists of all permutations which give theo- 
rems in P’. If the tropicity of P is identified with the tropicity of P’, 
both sets are said to be syntropic, which is a sufficient condition of 
their equivalence. This condition is not necessary, however, because 
two sets of expressions can be equivalent even if only a selection from 
the expressions of the first set is equivalent to a selection from the 
expressions of the second set, provided both selections are determined 
by the same condition of straticity. Hence, any two relational ‘refer- 
ence-systems’ which are synstratic are relativized. 


"Of course, even this procedure presupposes the distinction of logical 
significance between the relation (or function) and the relata (or elements 
of ey base) and, therefore, yields intertranslatability which is more than 
verbal. 

* For example, in the theory of straticity a system can be shown to con- 
tain unique elements by a notational trick of reducing the number of ele- 
ments in use, /bid. 350 f. 
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If one prefers a nontechnical demonstration of “notational relativity” 
on the basis of logical invariance, one can find it in the general pro- 
cedure of symbolism, by establishing under what conditions a symbol 
succeeds in functioning as a mental reference to the thing symbolized, 
or referent. Let symbols be provisionally distinguished from other 
signs which are employed for reference either because of an arbi- 
trary conventional association with the object referred to, or because 
of a marked similarity between the sign and that which is signified, 
or because of an alleged causal connection. I shall then begin with the 
so-called “natural symbols”, 1.e., words, figures, or images, to which 
minds independently of one another are likely to attach the same 
indirect significance and which are in each case different from the 
literal meaning or interpretation of the symbol concerned. For ex- 
ample, the fox is a “natural symbol” for cunning, the owl for wisdom, 
because without influence from one another people of different na- 
tionalities have adopted this symbolism. The explanation of such 
natural symbolism is simple: in each case there is an interplay of 
three contexts, there is the context of symbols, the context of inter- 
pretation, and the mediating context of a “logical scheme”; the symbol 
is naturally transformed into the referent because both have the same 
function or play the same part in the “logical scheme”. Take the owl as 
an example. A crude analysis of experience gives the “logical scheme” 
for the behavior of a wise man: where the foolish shows off and talks 
himself into trouble, the wise remains silent with a quiet thoughtful 
air about him. This scheme of preserving calm in the midst of com- 
motion finds a striking embodiment in the habits of the owl; hence the 
owl refers to an agency of wisdom. Another example, the lion. Men 
discover in their own actions courage under the “logical scheme” of a 
capacity to face danger; their hunting experience points to the be- 
havior of the lion as the best available exemplification of the capacity 
to face danger; the lion then becomes a symbol of a man of courage. 
The principle explaining “natural symbols” is a key to the under- 
standing of the more complicated symbolism in religion, philosophy, 
and art. The writers of the Bible, for instance, wanted to symbolize 
God’s power of retribution; the “logical scheme” is the correlation 
of transgression with punishment; hence the biblical history of the 
Jews is presented by a careful selection of events which can be paired 
as national sins and calamities.. To a philosopher a familiar example 
of symbolism is Plato’s “allegory of the cave”, which is to be inter- 
preted in terms of phases of transition from common ignorance through 
scientific opinion to metaphysical insight. To make his allegory intelli- 
gible Plato has prefaced it by the “simile of the divided line”, which 
gives the “logical scheme” underlying both the allegorical journey of 
the released caveman towards sunlight and the search of a metaphysi- 
cian for ideas. When one turns from the examples of symbolism which 
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uses concrete images and figurative situations to the operations of 
symbolic logic, one might think that these operations are based on an 
entirely different principle, for it appears that they are carried out 
without transformation from one level of discourse to another, at 
least without transformation which is mediated by an invariant logical 
structure. But this opinion is a mistake. The principle is the same; 
it is again a device for providing an adequate embodiment in symbols 
to a logical scheme which in an ordinary context would have a hidden 
or obscure realization. Only while in “natural” symbolism, as well as 
in art and mysticism, adequate embodiment is sought among concrete 
images, figures and actions; in logical symbolism adequacy is attained 
by the use of symbols such as letters, numbers, and the like, which 
do not arouse irrelevant imagery, and have just enough individuality 
of configuration to be identified and distinguished from one another, 
but not enough to interfere with “transparency”, t.c., with the capacity 
to function as inobtrusive vehicles of logical concepts. Thus in formu- 
lating a postulate-set we use the impersonal “x”, and “y”, and “R”, 
rather than pitches in an ascending scale or Roman popes in chrono- 
logical succession, because the pitches and the popes show a variety of 
properties and relationships which have nothing to do with serial order 
and which would obscure the presentation of the latter in its purity. 
But, when the succession of popes and the scale of pitches are said to 
be different interpretations of the postulate-set for serial order given 
in symbolic notation, this is another way of expressing the fact that 
there is a symbolic reference from a context formulated in a logical 
notation to a context of ecclesiastical history or of musical score. And 
the reference is possible because both contexts are connected by the 
medium of a common logical structure; they show the same logical 
significance. Symbolism is conceptual transformation from one context 
to another, and conceptual transformation indicates the existence of 
an invariant in its basis.1% 
ANDREW USHENKO 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSOR DUCASSE’S DISPOSAL OF NATURALISM 


_ agreement exists among philosophers as to the goal of 

their activities. Theirs, they say, is a search for knowledge. It is 
a matter of common consent, as well, that philosophers have not been 
preeminently successful in this enterprise, especially by comparison 


% The explanation of symbolism as transformation from the context of 
symbols to the context of referents on the basis of a common logical struc- 
ture must be distinguished from the more general doctrine, which is ex- 
pounded by Mr. Henry Lanz in his interesting and imaginative article “The 
Logic of Relativity” (this Review, 1935), to the effect that an idea, while 
invariant and ineffable in itself, finds partial expressions in a plurality of 
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with their brother-seekers, the natural scientists, Professor C. J. 
Ducasse in his presidential address to the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association in December of 1939 proposes a 
course for his colleagues to follow which he thinks would tend in time 
to improve their present depressed status. He suggests in this dis- 
cussion that philosophers should not be other than strictly scientific 
in their methods. They should recognize, however, that their subject- 
matter is very different from that of the investigator of Nature. The 
what of their inquiries varies; the manner of investigation is the same 
except as their special materials dictate specific variations. 

The natural scientist studies “what has commonly been called Nature 
or the material world”. We gain a more precise understanding of what 
this statement means, says Professor Ducasse, if we make a distinc- 
tion between what he calls the primitive and derivative subject- 
matters of any science, whether natural or not, and if we see that 
what any given science is ultimately about is its primitive facts. 
For then we see that the ultimate subject-matter which is the distinctive 
concern of the natural sciences as a group consists exclusively of 
“facts that are susceptible of being perceptually public’. Since we 
use the term Nature to denote the subject-matter of these sciences, 
we may say that Nature “consists of such facts as are susceptible of 
being perceptually public, plus such facts as are analytically and syn- 
thetically implicit in these”. 

This conclusion makes it clear that there are facts with which the 
natural sciences do not deal, namely, those that are ascertainable by 





concepts, each being relative to its own conceptual frame of reference or 
context. Mr. Lanz fails to state any rule of transformation whereby two 
concepts which are assumed to indicate the same idea in different contexts 
can be shown to be correlated with one another; this failure shows his 
assumption of an invariant idea in the background of alternative concepts 
to be in need of further justification. When it comes to a set of alternative 
concepts, two cases must be distinguished, although Mr. Lanz’s theory does 
not do justice to either. First, a situation may have (at least in disposition) 
many sides, while each of the alternative concepts expresses a different side. 
This case is presupposed in my own theory of concepts as actualizations or 
“conceptualization” of dispositions in percepts; but to Mr. Lanz the differ- 
ence of one alternative concept from another is of the same nature as the 
difference between two coordinate systems, i.e., the source of difference is in 
the method of describing and not in the thing (or idea) which is described. 
Second, the same situation can yield alternative interpretations which are 
not intertranslatable, because each is based on a different set of categories. 
For example, events in space-time relationships and substances in motion 
and transaction are two categorially different schemes of description. Un- 
like Mr. Lanz’s alternative concepts they cannot be said to indicate the same 
idea, although within their respective contexts they describe, each in a 
unique and untranslatable way, the same situation. 

*The primitive subject-matter of any science is defined as the body of 
facts which serves as an ultimate unquestioned basic knowledge for the 
science in question from which inquiry arises and in which it terminates. 
The derivative subject-matter is the body of facts which results from the 
solution of problems of analysis and synthesis set by the primitive facts. 
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introspection, a mode of observation distinct from and not reducible 
to external perception. The body of facts so ascertained constitutes a 
set of primitive data for scientific investigation. Professor Ducasse 
proposes that this be considered the distinctive subject-matter of 
philosophy. The natural scientist investigates material whose distin- 
guishing trait is that it is susceptible of being apprehended by external 
perception. The philosopher should confine himself to the study of that 
subject-matter which is accessible to introspection, the realm of Mind 
as distinct from the realm of Nature. 

The contemporary naturalist, as Professor Ducasse correctly ob- 
serves, would object to this proposal on the ground that it posits a 
separation of Mind from Nature which has no adequate warrant. 
The immediate discussion is concerned with his disposal of this objec- 
tion. He characterizes the naturalist’s inclusion of Mind within Nature 
as the result of high-handed verbal manipulations. “What they do”, 
he says, “is only to construct an arbitrary language which, by using 
familiar words in novel senses, makes it seem that one is talking about 
the things these words familiarly denote when in fact one is talking 
about something very different.” He asserts that naturalism’s con- 
tention “represents only its own initial resolution to make every term it 
uses, and in particular the term Mind, denote at any cost something in 
Nature, that is, something in the perceptually accessible world”. The 
consequence of this resolution is, of course, to make the term Mind 
denote something within Nature, if it has any meaning at all. But 
such a procedure amounts to a purely verbal disposition of the mat- 
ter, for it arbitrarily ignores the very facts which give rise to the 
notion of Mind as something distinct and separate from Nature, 
those facts, namely, that are introspectable. An arbitrary resolution 
to ignore such facts cannot be an acceptable basis for denying what 
these facts make clearly manifest: the existence of contrasting realms 
of Nature and Mind. Such is the disposition Professor Ducasse makes 
of the naturalist’s objection to his proposal. 

The criticism assumes two irreducibly distinct modes of observation 
that determine two contrasting orders or sets of primitive facts: per- 
ception, yielding facts of Nature, and introspection, yielding facts of 
Mind. On this view the term Mind cannot denote anything in Nature, 
for Nature is constituted exclusively of perceptually public facts and 
their derivatives, and no mental event is susceptible of being so dis- 
closed. To contend, therefore, as does the naturalist, that Mind is a 
part of Nature is to use the term to denote something that is not Mind 
at all and so lead to a confused doctrine. This outcome is asserted 
to be the result of an unjustifiable resolution to recognize as data only 
one of the two orders of facts. 

It is admittedly difficult to see how Professor Ducasse can do other- 
wise than exclude Mind from Nature as he conceives these affairs. But 
it is likewise difficult to gather from his discussion why his conception 
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of them should be accepted as completely adequate. His problem is to 
distinguish philosophy from the natural sciences. He first selects 
certain sciences as studies of Nature, including in the list “physics 
and chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, and both physiological and 
behavioristic psychology; also the social sciences if these are taken 
only as studies of human behavior.” History is also included, but in the 
social sciences he classes “as applied philosophy, whatever there may be 
other than the study of human behavior”. His next step is to find the 
common and distinctive trait which the various primitive subject- 
matters of these sciences possess. This turns out to be the accessibility 
of these facts to public perception. Since these studies by initial 
classification are investigations of Nature and their primitive subject- 
matters are as described, Nature must consist entirely of such per- 
ceptually public facts and their derivatives, So runs his argument. 

But it is clear that such a procedure assumes at the outset a principle 
of classification which enables Professor Ducasse to assert that certain 
sciences, in whole or part, and not others, have Nature as their subject- 
matter. He does not tell us what this principle is, but having obtained a 
selection he ‘discovers’ that their primitive facts are such that they are 
ascertainable by ordinary perception. This is like picking out apples 
from a collection of fruits and afterwards ‘discovering ’the traits that 
they possess in common which distinguish them as apples within the 
general class of fruits. 

In other words Professor Ducasse begins with but does not justify 
the notion that a science of Nature is one whose exclusive concern 
is with perceptible events, Nature being constituted of such events. 
With it goes the assumption that in addition to perceptible events 
there are introspectable events of which another mode of existence, 
namely, Mind, is constituted. His pretended factual showing that philo- 
sophy must be conceived as a science of Mind is in the end nothing 
more than a tracing of what is implied in these assumptions for a dis- 
tinctive subject-matter for philosophical investigation. 

The naturalist will concede that Professor Ducasse draws the proper 
implications of such conceptions. Certainly the naturalist would be the 
last one to attempt to join together what has by definition been so 
carefully and irrevocably sundered, Even to conceive of such a junc- 
tion is for him an impossibility. If he conceded the legitimacy of this 
separation of Mind from Nature he could even grant that the investi- 
gation of the Mind by scientific methods (if it is not a contradiction in 
terms) might occupy philosophers to the eventual improvement of 
their status as knowledge-producers. And if he admitted the existence 
of such a selfcontained, selfsufficient psychic realm at the same time 
that he insisted Mind is within Nature, Professor Ducasse could legiti- 
mately criticize him for his highhanded verbal procedures. 

The naturalist makes no such concessions and admissions. He denies 
the existence of a realm of Mind as defined; he denies that such an 
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assumption has adequate warrant. Professor Ducasse insists that such 
a denial is the product of an initial resolution to admit as data for in- 
quiry only facts of Nature (in his sense of the term) and hence un- 
justifiably to leave out of account a range of data or facts which mani- 
fest the existence of such a selfcontained realm. Certainly the whole 
issue is begged here, for it is the presence of such facts that is in 
question. The naturalist can hardly be criticized for ignoring things 
that he believes do not exist. The case is not changed by asserting, 
as does Professor Ducasse, that the naturalist’s contention is the out- 
come of an implicit assumption that only what is susceptible of external 
perception is real, This merely changes the statement of the issue. 
The naturalist does not simply ignore, wittingly or unwittingly, facts 
that clearly manifest the existence of a Mind apart from Nature. 
He denies that there are such facts. This is the point at issue and 
Professor Ducasse begs it in his criticism of the naturalist’s position. 

I am aware that in the course of his discussion Professor Ducasse 
offers what he thinks is external evidence for the justness of his criti- 
cism. I refer to his statement that the factual basis for the contrast 
between mental and natural realms is the presence in experience of 
irreducibly distinct methods of observation: perception and introspec- 
tion. There is always a question here whether we are not basing the 
so-called necessity of recognizing the two different modes of ob- 
servation upon the prior conviction that there are two absolutely 
distinct kinds of existence to be observed; in short, that it is not the 
recognition of two methods of observation as distinct and irreducible 
which poses a problem and leads to the supposition of radically differ- 
ent kinds of existence, but rather the opposite. In this event Professor 
Ducasse has once more begged the issue between himself and the 
Naturalist. 

The case for the view that there are two distinct modes of observa- 
tion, each yielding direct and immediate knowledge, one of a state of 
Nature, the other of a state of Mind, is worth examining in any event. 
What evidence is there for the validity of such a classification? Is 
it held that the mere occurrence, the mere having, of qualities brings 
with it immediately the knowledge that these qualities are psychic 
existences? That the occurrence of the quality we call bitter, for 
instance, carries with it directly the knowledge that it is a mental 
event and not a natural one? That the occurrence of the conjoined 
qualities we call sugar bears with it complete assurance that a part 
of nature, an object, is disclosed and not a mere state of mind? Some- 
thing of this sort must be asserted before one can conclude that there 
are two irreducibly distinct modes of observation. Professor Ducasse 
does not argue the point, but a remark that he makes in this connection 
suggests that he would agree. He says: “. . . when we speak for 


instance of tasting quinine, quinine is the name of an object of taste; 
but when we speak of tasting bitter, bitter is the name of a species of 
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taste. Thus tasting a substance and tasting a taste are tasting in two 
radically different senses of the word. In the first, tasting is a case of 
objective perception, but in the second tasting is a case of introspec- 
tion.” To make the case for two distinct modes of observation in the 
sense defined without assuming that there are two separate existential 
realms of Mind and Nature, one must hold that somehow the mere 
occurrence of a quality brings with it immediately and directly the 
knowledge that it is either a mental or a natural existence, The classi- 
fications must somehow be borne in with the sheer happening of the 
quality in question. 

But this is obviously not the case, as can be attested by an appeal 
to experience. Qualities as they are directly had do not come with 
labels attached announcing “I am a mental event” or “I am a natural 
event”. This is so even of the experience of “tasting a taste” referred 
to by Professor Ducasse. Whatever the terms mental and physical 
denote, it must be recognized that they are classifications of events 
arising as products of prior acts of inquiry, cases of mediate not 
immediate knowledge. In fact it is probable that the distinction arises 
relatively late both in racial and individual history. If anything, quali- 
ties are primarily qualities of objects. More properly speaking, qualities 
simply are and as such are neither subjective nor objective, neither 
mental nor physical. As one contemporary naturalist puts it, they are 
had, and having qualities is not knowing them as anything. Strictly 
speaking they are unknowable. Thus the appeal to the presence of 
irreducibly distinct modes of observation as support for a criticism 
of naturalism is seen either to beg the question entirely or to be founded 
upon a false view of immediate experience. 

The manner in which the problem of the relation of Mind to Nature 
is to be solved on Professor Ducasse’s own view of the distinctive 
subject-matter of philosophy has an indirect bearing upon the matter 
under discussion, The philosopher’s exclusive concern, as we have seen, 
is to be with events of Mind and their relations. Yet this problem is 
peculiarly his because the knowledge of Nature occurs only through 
the medium of mental events. To quote his words in this connection, 
“Nature is thus in ultimate analysis known to us at all only somehow 
through our sensations, in the cases, namely, when these are not them- 
selves the center of our interest but, to borrow a phrase from Dr. 
Broad, are being used by us to perceive with”. The mental events make 
known to us “something other than themselves as existing independ- 
ently of them”. The problem of the relation of Mind to Nature, then, 
is that of “describing without circularity, that is, otherwise than in 
terms of objects of perception, what exactly the introspectable process 
called ‘perceiving an object’ consists in”. This problem is one for the 
science of Mind or philosophy because it is introspection alone that 
informs us that the apprehension of an independently existing Nature 
takes place. ‘Perceiving an object’ is an introspectable process. 
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The preceding discussion has made it clear that one of the funda- 
mental tenets of the view is that Nature is disclosed only by per- 
ception. Now we are told that it may be apprehended by introspection 
as well. For how can we become aware by the examination of mental 
states that they reveal “something other than themselves as existing 
independently of them” without supposing that in some way these 
natural objects are themselves introspectable events? Introspection 
must somehow be capable of knowing directly the natural object as 
something being apprehended through the instrumentality of a state 
of mind, if “perceiving an object” is an introspectable process as 
Professor Ducasse avers. Does this make the natural object a psychic 
event? If we follow his definition of introspection as a mode of ob- 
servation, it would seem so, But what happens, then, to his view that 
there are contrasting existential orders of Mind and Nature? The 
problem here is a philosophical brain-twizzler of a high order of 
difficulty. He admits this. But irrespective of what form its solution 
takes, it is, he insists, as is evident from its very formulation, a problem 
for a science of mind. I submit that, on the contrary, the very formu- 
lation of the problem makes it evident that it has no meaning except 
on the prior assumption that Mind and Nature are independent orders 
of existence. 

These remarks do not imply that the naturalist has a better solution 
of this problem. The naturalist would hold that on the assumptions 
the problem of the causal and cognitive relation between Mind and 
Nature is not possible of solution in any generally satisfactory way. 
They afford an additional buttress, however, to the claim that has been 
made throughout the present discussion. Professor Ducasse, though he 
attempts to answer the naturalist’s objection to his proposal that 
philosophy be conceived as a science of Mind, never succeeds in doing 
so without in one form or another assuming the very issue in question. 

C. M. BocHott 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A NOTE ON CONVERSION PER ACCIDENS 


T IS noticeable, in the numerous handbooks of logic published in 
recent years, that explanation of conversion per accidens is nearly 

always omitted, and that wherever any is given it is fragmentary and 
difficult for the student to understand. The subject is unsettled, I 
believe, and is somewhat controversial. The following remarks on 
it are occasioned by the impression that one of the possibilities for a 
satisfactory explanation has been overlooked. 

According to Mansel (who cites Boethius in support) conversion 
per accidens is “so called because it is not a conversion of the uni- 
versal per se, but by reason of its containing the particular. For the 
proposition ‘Some B is A’, is primarily the converse of ‘Some A is B’, 
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secondarily of ‘All A is B’.”2 According to Keynes, however, “we 
certainly need not regard the converse of A as necessarily obtained 
through its subaltern. It is possible to proceed directly from All A 
is B to Some B is A without the intervention of Some A is B.”? 

If Keynes is right, there is a reason, which he does not state, why 
the conversion is made directly. This reason is evidently found in the 
sign of the particular, some, which, from the standpoint of extension, 
attaches to the predicate of affirmatives: Some B is (some) A. Since 
some is ambiguous, it can be taken, with certainty, only in its minimum 
extent, formally speaking. Hence, although it may be the case that 
when all A is B, some B is all (of) A, still that departs from the 
determinate meaning of Some B is A. A fraction of A will always 
satisfy Some B is A. A distributed is not necessary to satisfy it, though 
as a special case it will. 

The beginning student is always left with some doubt about this 
kind of conversion, and that is surely understandable. If all men are 
mortals, is it not immediately certain that some mortals are, all of them, 
men? Yes, but if some mortals are all men, so also will some mortals be 
some men; of that much we are always certain, while it is only when 
the predicate is explicitly distributed that we feel warranted in taking 
it as distributed. In other words, we speak determinately in converting 
the A proposition and are therefore limited to what is certainly the 
case; and what is certainly the case under all circumstances where B 
is predicate of A, is only that some A is B. 

Is this a distortion? If so, it is evidently due to our desire for sim- 
plicity and generality, or certainty, for we employ a single word, 
some, to denote some at least; some only; some, but not all; and some, 
it may be all, The simplicity desired is obtained by eliding meanings, 
and the generality is possible only by a worse eiision, amounting to 
mutilation and annulment—the particularizing of A. The generality 
sought, it may be explained, is the formalism of the conversion-rule, 
and this can be had only by sacrificing the universality of A. 

Logic is, to be sure, cognizant of these difficulties. Sir William 
Hamilton proposed solutions (the quantification of the predicate), 
but these left more uncertainty and disagreement than existed before. 
At the sacrifice of simplicity and generality—the sacrifice of the 
conversion-rule—we could overcome the difficulties. But the price 
is perhaps too high, for the rule, while not adequate to all purposes, is 
infallible as far as it goes, It only concerns what is always the case, 
what quantity, at least, of the predicate is always intended. 

Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana STATE UNIVERSITY 


7H. L. Mansel, Artis Logicae Rudimenta, from the Text of Aldrich (Ox- 
ford, 1862) 61n. 

*Tohn Neville Keynes, Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic (London, 
1928) 129n. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Realm of Spirit. By Georce SAnTayANA. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xiv, 302. 

In concluding a recent article in the Journal of Philosophy on “The 
Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James”, John Dewey ob- 
serves that “. . . psychological theory is still the bulwark for all doc- 
trines that assume independent and separate ‘mind’ and ‘world’ set over 
against each other, The idea originally came into psychology from 
philosophy. But now it is advanced by philosophers as having the 
warrant of psychology and hence possessed of the authority of one of 
the positive sciences. Philosophy will not be emancipated to perform 
its own task and function until psychology is purged, as a whole and in 
all its special topics, of the last remnant of the traditional dualism” 
(J.P. XXXVII 599). At about the same time as this article appeared 
The Realm of Spirit was published, a work conceived in terms of a 
traditional dualism, a dualism, however, frankly philosophic rather 
than grounded in the contemporary report of any positive science, not 
Cartesian but Platonic, Aristotelian and Spinozistic, a dualism of 
mind and matter sharply drawn, but in terms and along lines that 
modern philosophy has long forgotten, 

The Realm of Spirit, perhaps more than any book of the series 
which it brings to a close, will appear foreign and of another world to 
the contemporary philosophical public, especially here in America. It 
is indeed a voice out of the distant past in the philosophical thought 
of man, as distant at least as Spinoza; but not in intention, in any 
case, is it of another world but of one very real part or aspect of this 
world in which we live and of our life in it. This book celebrates the 
life of spirit in its liberation from distraction and its union with its 
own good, spirit that is present in all of us, in any living thing when 
it thinks, or feels, or is conscious at all. Such consciousness Santayana, 
unlike the later James, does believe to exist and, like every existing 
thing, to have, from a moral point of view, a conatus or end of its own, 
and it is this end of the life of spirit that Santayana as a moral 
philosopher seeks to clarify in this book. In such an effort he likewise 
has a personal interest, for a study in the realm of spirit, he says, is 
an exercise in self-knowledge (ix). 

I shall limit this discussion of The Realm of Spirit to three im- 
portant points: (1) the ontological status of spirit, (2) its functional 
or moral status, its end, and in this connection Santayana’s general 
theory of moral ends presented in this book and the relation of this 
theory to his conception of the end of spirit, and (3) the character 
of the life of spirit in pursuit of its defined end, its distraction, its 
liberation, and its union with its own good. 

In the preface (vii) Santayana says that spirit “is roughly the same 
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thing as feeling or thought; it might be called consciousness; it might 
be identified with the pensée or cogitatio of Descartes and Spinoza.” 
And on page 18, in his glossary of terms, he defines spirit as “an 
awareness natural to animals, revealing the world and themselves in 
it”. And he says further that “other names for spirit are consciousness, 
attention, feeling, thought, or any word that marks the total inner 
difference between being awake or asleep, alive or dead”. The essence 
of spirit therefore is consciousness. Santayana distinguishes within ex- 
istence two kinds of being, matter and spirit, absolutely disparate in 
ontological status, yet forming one and not two worlds, “There is only 
one world, the natural world, and only one truth about it, but this 
world has a spiritual life possible in it, which looks not to another 
world but to the beauty and perfection that this world suggests, ap- 
proaches, and misses” (279). His position on the ontological status of 
spirit is Aristotelian and Spinozistic, without the exclusive intellec- 
tualism of either of these two views or the pantheism or pan- 
psychism of Spinoza. “The difference between myself as a transcen- 
dental centre or spirit and myself as a fact in the world is, in one 
sense, unbridgeable; but not because they are two facts incomparably 
or miraculously juxtaposed in the same field, but because they are 
realizations of the same fact in two incomparable realms of being”. 
(10). 

Spirit then is given ontologically. What is its functional or moral 
status, its end? And first, what is the end of anything? I find Santa- 
yana’s discussion of ends of existence in this book the clearest thing he 
has written on this subject so basic in moral theory. And here again 
his position is Aristotelian and Spinozistic but couched now in the 
terminology of Schopenhauer, This idealistic mythology of the will 
Santayana finds perhaps better calculated to meet with understanding 
in our age than the equally mythological teleology of Aristotle or the 
force of inertia of Spinoza, the conatus or endeavor to persist in one’s 
own being. There is myth in all these views that impute to a form 
or essence a force, but there is logic too in the principle of inertia, for 
nothing does change of itself but thereby, seen in a moral perspective, 
establishes its own standard of perfection and good and evil. Will is 
“the observable endeavour in things of any sort to develop a specific 
form and to preserve it” (53). Santayana observes in a note that 
Hobbes used the word endeavour in this way (54). So too did Spinoza 
the word conatus. And as in Spinoza the relativity of desire, joy, 
and sorrow, of good and evil, logically follows from the multiplicity 
of endeavors, so too do they for Santayana from the multiplicity of 
wills. Spirit too then has an end, a will, but an end as relative as 
any other, only with this privileged status that, without spirit, without 
consciousness, there would be no moral ends at all because there would 
be no conscious judgments (118). This is not to say, however, that all 
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conscious judgments are spiritual, that is, in the interest of con- 
sciousness itself. 

But what is the end of spirit and what is its life in pursuit of this 
end? We have seen that spirit is defined as consciousness. Its end, 
therefore, will be the enjoyment of this consciousness, or what Santa- 
yana calls pure intuition, intuition free from pain and distraction (92). 
The life of spirit is a life in pursuit of this end. 

When I have stated this, which I think is true to the meaning of 
Santayana, I not only wonder but am appalled at the antagonism 
Santayana’s advocacy of the spiritual life seems to have evoked here 
in America. Are Santayana’s critics then opposed to the enjoyment of 
a conscious life? Do they propose other ends? By all means let them 
be clear on this point, and, if they condemn joy, let them, like the 
Puritans, say so. (I am using the term “Puritan” in the sense in 
which Macaulay did in his History of England, volume I, chapter II, 
when he wrote: “The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.”’) 

Intuition free from pain and distraction may seem a simple enough 
end, so simple as to be overlooked or condemned as not worthy of 
serious consideration by moralists, but it is not therefore an easy one 
to attain and follow. Of this end at least Spinoza’s saying is certainly 
true that “all excellent things are as difficult as they are rare”. There 
is first among the trials and tribulations of spirit pain. “As an intuition 
... pain is empty, yet as a sensation it is intense, arresting, imperative; 
so that it exemplifies the very essence of evil for the spirit: to exist in 
vain, to care intensely in the dark, to be prodded into madness about 
nothing” (125). This is the most violent of the distractions of the flesh, 
but there are others. Distraction is the name Santayana uses to denote 
what is evil to the spirit, and distractions he lists in Christian terms 
as three, of the flesh, of the world, and of the devil (119). The flesh 
he treats most kindly of these. With the exception of pain, the evil here 
is not innate but comes from bad timing and modulation of the im- 
pulses (131). The flesh “is a force intrinsic to human nature; you must 
make peace with it somehow, or be perpetually distracted. You must 
tame it, transmute it, employ it to warm your affections and light up your 
painted world. ... The sins of the flesh, though the saddest, are there- 
fore the friendliest to the spirit . . . for the most part it is the world 
rather than the flesh that renders the flesh a snare” (138). The world 
and the devil are the worst enemies of spirit, the world oppressing it 
from without, subjecting it to standards it knows to be false to its 
nature, and the devil deceiving it from within, prompting it, like 
Mephistopheles, to accept the seductions of the flesh and the world, or, 
like Lucifer, from pride to declare itself omnipotent and omniscient 
(167). 


Regarding the world Santayana observes that not all here is dis- 
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traction. “Labour retains an element of art, from which it sprang 
originally in play ; government contains an element of paternal foresight 
and moral philosophy ; and war contains elements of the chase in action 
and of chivalry in reflection . . .” (139), all things, especially the last, 
with which we are familiar in some degree. But why then, if there may 
be spiritual enjoyment in these instruments of civilization, is the world 
ever an enemy of the spirit? Because of the slavery it imposes, “human 
slavery to labour, war, politics, morality, and imposed religion” (150). 
Mankind is universally tormented with having to work or with being out 
of work “because the work is imposed or denied socially, not done or 
omitted freely and individually. . . . In other words, the working 
world is distracted in the highest degree, because people are com- 
pelled to do what they do not wish to do, and compelled to put up with 
what does not content them. They are organized, they know not why, 
into a system of universal slave-labour for the production of rubbish” 
(151). 

It seems to me that those who criticize Santayana for being aloof 
from the current social scene ought first to answer, if they can, this 
bald accusation. Perhaps it may even turn out that things are seen 
better from a height. In any case, for such men, and all like them 
who preach service to the world, Santayana has a special word. 
“Since the Renaissance it has been out of fashion to preach contempt 
of the world. Writers and academic philosophers are in the world’s 
service, and work for money or reputation. . .” (147). Not even 
Veblen made the point more clearly, though at greater length. 

Yet with the world too, as with the flesh, spirit must make its peace, 
if it can and on its own terms, for “spirit has no materials or instru- 
ments of its own with which to build a better world, except in fancy; 
and even fancy will dry up and lose its charm if not constantly fed 
by external contacts” (165). And then the spirit withdrawn from the 
world becomes possessed by the devil, by extravagance and anarchy 
within (165). The remedy for this is a true understanding of the 
nature of spirit, as not a power in the world but a spectator always, 
but not an unfeeling spectator. “Far from posing as creative, incarnate 
spirit, tossed amid accidents, is humble and a little sad, and such as 
we find it pictured in Christ; because the divine prerogatives and 
insights in it render it unearthly, and half kill the natural passions 
which it understands and yet transcends by understanding” (176). 

I believe that this doctrine of resignation and renunciation will be 
the least understood and the least appreciated part of Santayana’s 
account of the life of spirit. It is a doctrine by no means new, of 
course, as indeed is none of this account of the life of spirit, yet it is 
one that the modern man, especially in America, has long turned his 
back upon. Of course he is forced to resign and renounce much every 
day, even to lay down his life it may be, and always to forfeit much 
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of it, but, living under the delusion that he is free, he does none of 
this freely but dreams always of a future happiness, or else is sunk 
in despair. 

Let us understand Santayana on this point. He does not claim that 
renunciation of anything good is itself good. It is the conditions of 
life for the spirit that demand renunciation of some goods if the spirit 
would live. But how much, to what degree must renunciation take place, 
and to what must the spirit resign itself? This, it is Santayana’s claim, 
is not for the spirit to decide but nature at large. Well and good, but 
he does not imply by this that the psyche, the animal organism, will 
not assert itself as well as it can, and if and when it takes the side 
of spirit, it will promote the interests of spirit even against a hostile 
world. “... perfect health and simple knowledge would have awakened 
and filled full within any animal a spirit free from distraction. . 
Health and knowledge: essentially nothing more is requisite for 
liberation from distraction by the flesh, the world and the devil” 
(195). Whatever may appear ascetic in the life of spirit as Santayana 
pictures it, as likewise in Spinoza’s theory of human freedom, is no 
necessary development, except as the world and physical circumstance 
make it so, but with such conditions the spirit ideally can make no 
compromise; it will accept them but it will live to itself. 

It is intelligence, as I see it, that Santayana here pleads for, intelli- 
gent understanding of the conditions of life whatever they may be, and 
making the most of these conditions for the sake of intelligence and in- 
tuition themselves. In any case, and under whatever conditions, it is 
the enjoyment of intuition that sets the standard of good for the spirit, 
and Santayana maintains that a life dominated by such a good is by 
no means easy of attainment and cannot be secured without much 
sacrifice—surely a doctrine that should not seem strange to our sorely 
distracted world, just now intent mainly on planning and executing 
world slaughter. 

Health and knowledge are opposed by disease threatening extinction 
of the spirit and by distraction (197). How then may the spirit be 
liberated? Here Santayana appeals to actual types of spirituality, 
and in Christ as pictured in the Gospels he finds, as have so many 
before him, the supreme type of spirituality. “Liberation as a Christian 
should desire it, cannot be liberation from fortune or domination over 
it. Spirit is sent into this world: it does not command this world, much 
less create it” (203), an old story, but one often forgotten, especially 
in our day. 

Freedom for spirit, however, is not only negative but positive, a 
negative liberation and a positive union with its own good, with what 
is revealed to pure intuition freed from pain and distraction. On this 
point Santayana acknowledges Socrates and Plato as his forbears 
rather than Aristotle and Spinoza with their apotheosis of intellect and 
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truth. “. . . spirit is not, as Aristotle supposed, a disembodied act of 
thinking about thinking, or hypostasis of general ideas, but is the 
passionate and delicate flowering of some animal soul, to whom much 
that exists in the world is inimical, and much would be lovely that does 
not exist” (219). But likewise of course he does not follow Plato in 
hypostasizing the Good. “If the Good were hypostasized the union 
with it could be only political” (259). But “without denying the gods, 
spirit looks to union within itself” (261). (The last two quotations 
are not from the body of the text but from Santayana’s own sum- 
marizing notes.) 

The prerequisites to such union are a world that will permit the 
spirit to live and integrity within the spirit itself. Given such a world 
spirit can live with it in three ways: (1) by vital sympathy, for it 
is itself an emanation of animal life, (2) by compassion and concern 
for those that suffer, and (3) by transmuting sympathy and pity 
into charity (227-230). This too is an old doctrine, but it may be 
questioned by some how any good defined as an end of action can be 
other than selfish, and therefore how spirit in one man can have 
pity and charity for spirit in another. 

Now I fail utterly to see that an Aristotelian or Spinozistic definition 
of good or perfection as the end of action logically involves that this 
end be as Hobbes conceives it to be, a ruthless pursuit of power after 
power. Let the end be what it will and as selfish or unselfish, in the 
ordinary senses of these terms, as it may be, it will still be the end 
of life for the person concerned and it will define his good. In any 
case, this is Santayana’s doctrine. “. . . it is perfectly impossible that 
any love should exist not rooted in a psyche and not directed upon 
an object chosen and pursued by spontaneous Will. There is therefore 
no love not directed upon the Good, not directed upon something that 
makes for fulfillment of the lover’s nature. This good may be the good 
of others, but doing good to others will to that extent be a good 
for oneself” (238). 

But it may still be questioned whether doing good to others is in- 
volved in the end of spirit defined as the exercise of pure intuition. 
Is this not a most selfish pursuit, like fiddling while Rome burns? It 
is a question of fact whether those who proclaim most loudly their 
love of humanity while they condone the presence of money-changers 
in the temple but persecute those who come there only to pray, it is 
a question of fact whether these or those they scourge and spit upon 
are the more selfish in their ends. On this point it is best that each 
man consult his own conscience, The question here, however, is logical. 
Does the end of spirit as defined by Santayana include in its meaning 
charity toward others? 

Following Schopenhauer, Santayana observes that the will in 
spirit is precisely not to will (177), for it wills only enjoyment and 
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denies nothing; it claims no power. But is this not mere self- 
deception, to think that spirit, intuition, in one man does not express 
the soul of that man and may not stand in opposition to the soul 
and spirit of another? Souls, animal organisms and animal interests, 
may stand in such opposition, but not spirit. The status of spirit 
is transcendental and transcendent of animal interests. This is a 
conclusion Santayana reaches by analysis of the status and func- 
tion of intuition. He never for one moment denies that intuition 
only flowers in animal organisms with different and often contra- 
dictory interests, or that it is not often dragged along by these 
interests and subjected to them. The distinction of spirit from matter 
as we know it is analytical, not substantial; but, once this distinction is 
recognized, the end of spirit as transcendent of any particular animal 
interest is seen to be implicit in its ontological status. It is not the good 
of spirit here or there, but of spirit in whatever incarnation it may 
assume, that is the end of the spiritual life. Charity therefore is of the 
essence of spirit. But when this is not understood, the difficulty is not 
primarily logical, I think, but experiential; to those who have never 
conceived of intuition except, as in the perception of a red or green 
traffic-light, when it is treated as the slave of some ulterior purpose, 
naturally, and logically, that intuition should be itself an end is in- 
conceivable. 

Having made peace with the world then on its own terms, spirit 
may finally attain union with its own good, a union, because of the 
nature of spirit and its end, not in possession but in presence, for 
“union for the spirit cannot lie in physical possession or in material 
expansion of its domain, things which impose more problems than 
they solve” (232). It follows that union with other spirits is only in- 
cidental (252). “. . . the only spiritual union that can be certain, 
obvious, and intrinsically blissful, must not be a union between two 
spirits but the unity of a spirit within itself” (255). “It is an essence 
given, not a fact discovered” (256). (This last too is a quotation of 
one of Santayana’s notes.) “. . . it is not persons in their personal 
limitations that can enter into a spiritual union . . . in communion 
between spirits, the man or the god is rendered invisible by the light 
he diffuses, and we are inwardly united only with so much of him 
as by his gifts or grace can exist also beyond his person and can 
become a part of ourselves. For the spirit, therefore, the dead are 
still living, and the living are present numina, like the remembered 
dead” (266-267). 

To many such a conclusion may seem the epitome of aloofness 
and selfishness, to deny even the value of a wholehearted living 
friendship, the friendship of the good Aristotle writes of in the 
Nicomachean Ethics and Cicero in his De Amicitia. But so to interpret 
these passages would be to misunderstand them. For “this is not to say 
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that the real existence of persons, or that contact or friendship with 
them, has not a real function, and one prior to the function of ideas. 
Friends are important for the spirit, as a man’s own identity and 
fortunes are important. Without such special occasions and attach- 
ments, spirit would have no foothold in nature and could not exist” 
(267). Man is a political animal; deny him friends and he will not 
survive, nor the spirit in him, 

But spirit is tenacious, or has been. Once before, to survive, it had 
to retreat to the monastery and even to the desert, and it may be forced 
to do this again. Yet it may be killed, not only by killing the body 
that harbors it but, more insidiously, by long enslavement to the world, 
so that while the body continues living, responding listlessly as it is 
ordered, to all intents and purposes an automaton, the spirit is dead 
within. If that is the world we want, we may get it. In the meantime, 
however, for those with other interests, in some degree spiritual, 
“. . . the speculations of intense and consecrated minds have a great 
authority”, as Santayana says, “especially when they have proved 
acceptable to mankind, and have become the companions and vehicles 
of a spiritual discipline. They do not thereby become miraculously 
true; nevertheless they reveal inner and outer harmonies established 
with long labour and sacrifice in the human soul. There they remain 
fountains of wisdom and self-knowledge, at which we may still drink 
in solitude. Perhaps the day may return when mankind will drink at 
them again in society” (300). 


CELESTINE J. SULLIVAN, JR. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Shall not Perish from the Earth. By Ratpu Barton Perry. New York, 
The Vanguard Press, 1940. Pp. 160. 


This book is to the emergency in the present world conflict what 
The Present Conflict of Ideals was to the less serious crisis of the 
First World War. It maintains not only that democracy can and must 
be defended, but also that no man can successfully defend democracy 
today unless he is passionately convinced that it is worth defending. 
Every page exhibits Mr. Perry’s laudable passion in this direction. 

Shall not Perish from the Earth is divided into five parts. Best 
because most adapted to Mr. Perry’s state of mind is The Demo- 
cratic Creed: “every man has in some degree . . . the faculties of 
reason and conscience” and “no man is good enough to govern any 
other man without that other’s consent”. Of the second and third 
chapters, on Individualism and the Genius of America, and The 
Philosophical Roots of Totalitarianism, one is tempted to ask whether 
the American brand of individualism is altogether righteous and if 
Uniformism, Anti-intellectualism, Tribalism, and Technologism, are 
exclusively the property of the other fellow. Chapter Four, The Limits 
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of Tolerance, is an able and sound analysis cf legal, civil, and political 
liberty. Here Mr. Perry is at his best on one of the most critical 
problems of the present day. His final chapter, on Democracy in 
Jeopardy, should have more to say about the peril from within 
to our way of life. 

This book was written in the summer of 1940, “when the stream of 
human history appears to be rushing toward the brink of a cataract”, 
when it was thought that England would be defeated within thirty 
days. It is written for a crisis; full of stirring dogma and clear chal- 
lenge. To evaluate such a book with the world in its present state 
would be unwise because impossible. We are too much a part of the 
situation it endeavors to describe. Only the events of the future, and 
their historians, can pass final judgment. But I am certain that Mr. 
Perry would ask us to consider in utmost seriousness whether or not 
we can afford to wait for this final judgment. 


Rocer W. HoL_MeEs 
Mount Horyoxe CoLiece 


Problems for Thomists. The Problem of Species. With a Foreword by 
Jacques Maritain. By Mortimer Apter. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1940. Pp. xv, 304. 

Mr. Mortimer Adler rushes into print where the Angelic Doctor: 
fears to tread. The result is that his present work adds nothing to our 
knowledge but what we already knew: that he is a busy, if not 
intelligent, mind, 

Mr. Adler’s problem of species is, first: How many natural species 
are there? He considers two possible answers to this question: (1) that 
there is some small finite number (he suggests five) ; (2) there is an 
indefinitely large number. These two positions give rise in turn to the 
further question as to the way in which species are ordered. Accord- 
ing to (1) there would be a single perfect hierarchy, which position 
(2) excludes in admitting coordinate species. And, finally, there is the 
question how species are constituted: are there common genera, as 
(1) denies and (2) affirms? Mr. Adler’s book is concerned with 
presenting the detailed case for both views, collecting the authorities 
for each and constructing the dialectic to support them. He concludes 
by leaving the question open, but shows definite preference for the 
first view. 

I cannot make any systematic criticism of this book without finding 
myself involved in a page-by-page correction of Mr. Adler’s base 
shuffling of words. The book is pretentious beyond tolerance; Mr. 
Adler presents an immense and imposing machinery of precision in 
which almost every cog is questionable. He also pretends to be carrying 
on the philosophic tradition of Aristotle and St. Thomas and yet in the 
interpretation of their doctrines he goes from one outrageous howler 
to another. 
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Mr. Adler’s book is no more acceptable from the point of view 
of modern analysis. On page 255 he has a quotation from Darwin 
which, if rightly understood, would make the greater part of his dis- 
cussidn evaporate. In particular, Mr. Adler is operating everywhere 
on a distinction made by Maritain between “empiriological” and 
“ontological” knowledge, that, in the terms in which it is made, is 
untenable. It results, among other things, in Mr. Adler’s throwing 
the word “ontological” around in the loosest and most un-Thomist 
fashion. 

Evidently too Mr. Adler has not caught up with modern Catholic 
discussion of evolution. He is still operating (see particularly p. 269) 
under the notions of those Victorian “Concordists” who strove to 
make Genesis conform with Darwin. Required reading for Mr. Adler: 


. Darwinism and Catholic Thought by Canon Dorlodot. 


M. Jacques Maritain’s eulogistic introduction reveals that either 
he is too intoxicated by Mr. Adler’s immoderate praise or he cannot 
distinguish intellectual wheat from chaff. 

Mr. Adler announces that the present is only the first of a series. 
We would like to caution him to stop and wait; but it seems impossible 
for him to lay aside that hastiness which everywhere marks his intel- 
lectual processes. 

Mr, Adler is trying to act as an interpreter of St. Thomas to the 
modern world under the insuperable handicap of having to read St. 
Thomas in English. If he were a philosophic genius (like St. Thomas), 
he might triumph over this difficulty. But since he is not, the result is 
what we get in this book: the verbal mind at its worst: the piling of 
word upon word without insight. 


WILLIAM BARRETT 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


An Essay on Metaphysics. By R. G. Cotttncwoor. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 354. 

In Part I of this essay the late Professor Collingwood sets forth 
his conception of the’ nature of metaphysics; in Part II he examines 
a number of recent attacks on metaphysics; and in Part III, for pur- 
poses of illustration, he undertakes some inquiries of the kind he 
would describe as metaphysical. For lack of space, this review con- 
siders only Part I, which is the basic one. 

According to the author, no science of pure being is possible (11) 
and “ontology” is only the name for the mistake that metaphysics 
is such a science (17). Rather, “metaphysics is the science of absolute 
presuppositions” (41) and metaphysical analysis is “the analysis 
which detects absolute presuppositions” (40). Thus “the metaphysi- 
cian’s business . . . is not to propound absolute presuppositions but to 
propound the proposition that this or that one is presupposed” (33) 
or has been presupposed “by this or that person or group of persons, 
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on this or that occasion or group of occasions, in the course of this or 
that piece of thinking” (47). This means that metaphysics is essen- 
tially an historical science and that its method must, like that of history 
in general, be analysis of historical records (60, 62). 

The objection suggests itself, of course, that the metaphysician’s 
proper business is rather to inquire into the truth of the absolute pre- 
suppositions which, as a matter of historical fact, have been made. 
But the author labels such inquiry pseudo-metaphysics. He regards it as 
nonsensical because “absolute presuppositions are not propositions” 
(32) and therefore are not either true or false. “Any question involv- 
ing the presupposition that an absolute presupposition is a proposition, 
such as the questions ‘Is it true?’, ‘What evidence is there for it?’, 
“How can it be demonstrated?’, ‘What right have we to presuppose it 
if we can’t?’, is a nonsense question” (33). 

What then is an “absolute presupposition” ? “An absolute presupposi- 
tion is one which stands, relatively to all questions to which it is re- 
lated, as a presupposition, never as an answer” (31), whereas a 
“relative” presupposition “stands relatively to one question as its 
presupposition and relatively to another question as its answer” (29). 
This, of course, only defines the distinction between “absolute” and 
“relative” presuppositions; and nowhere, I believe, does the author 
explicitly define “presupposition” itself in general, What he means 
by it is to be gathered only from such statements as the following: 
“Every statement that anybody ever makes is made in answer to a 
question” (23) and “every question involves a presupposition” (25). 
For example “Have you left off beating your wife?” presupposes that 
you have a wife and have been beating her. Again: “Whenever a 
generic universal A is specified into sub-forms B and C... A is not 
only the indispensable presupposition of B and C, but their sufficient 
logical ground” (12). Such statements suggest that in Collingwood’s 
view a presupposition stands to what presupposes it somewhat as genus 
stands to species; and an “absolute” presupposition then as summum 
genus to species, 

It seems to the reviewer that the weak point in the author’s argu- 
ment is here. For if we ascend from such a proposition as “He has 
left off beating his wife” to its presuppositions, viz., successively, to 
“He has been beating his wife”, “He has a wife”, then, no matter 
whether the ascension is automatically terminated by the third or can 
be carried further, there seems no possibility that ascension of that kind 
will lead us to anything other than propositions. But since according 
to Collingwood an “absolute presupposition” is not a proposition, it 
cannot then be reached in that way, and therefore differs from “rela- 
tive presuppositions” not merely as “absolute” differs from “relative” 
but also in being a “presupposition” at all only in some quite other and 
undescribed sense of the term. 
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On the other hand, if we turn to concrete cases, for example to 
“all events have causes”, which Collingwood describes as an “absolute 
presupposition” made by the general body of nineteenth-century 
scientists (50), then, in order to deny it the status of proposition 
(which would carry truth or falsity with it) we have to construe it as 
a (partial) definition by those scientists of what they choose to mean 
by the word “cause”. But the relation of such a definition to the 
propositions of nineteenth-century science is very different from that 
of summum genus to species, or anything of the sort. 

An adequate discussion of this crucial point, however, is impossible 
in the space at the reviewer’s disposal. In any case, the author’s central 
thesis that the task of metaphysics is to discover the “absolute presup- 
positions” made by various persons or groups in history is not disposed 
of by pointing out that his account of the nature of “absolute presup- 
positions” does not seem to fit the examples with which he is actually 
concerned. Unlike the same author’s earlier Essay on Philosophical 
Method (of which he now largely disregards the precepts) the present 
book is in the reviewer’s opinion well worth reading. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Metaphysics in Modern Times. By D. W. GotsHa.k. University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 110. 


Every self-critical philosopher of the twentieth century must make 
his reckoning with the past. The first task of the author in this little 
volume is to provide such an evaluation of his relation to the main 
traditions of modern philosophy. His sympathies are broad. He avoids 
the extremes of Cartesian substance and Bergsonian process, while 
regarding both as expressions of limited truths. To them he adds 
structure as the third basic category so that, to sum up his own position, 
“the event-continuant metaphysics is a triadism in which the principle 
of relation or structure is the primary ultimate grounding the ultimacy 
of the remaining duality” (73). The second purpose of the book is to 
provide a defence of metaphysics. Here, as in the presentation of 
categories, the position taken has a flavor of philosophical common 
sense, in that it attempts to do justice to all important points of view. 
Philosophy is presented as an integral expression of culture, yet his- 
toricism is rejected as a non sequitur; again, knowledge of the sciences 
is essential to the philosopher, and the same general intellectual criteria 
hold for both science and philosophy, yet metaphysics is the study of 
first principles, highest genera. 

The limitation of the book is its brevity. As a compact survey of 
certain trends in philosophy since the seventeenth century, it presup- 
poses too much for a beginner, and is too sketchy for the reader with 
a background. It is perhaps best suited to the intelligent layman—the 
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quotation above is not representative of the style, which is on the whole 
pleasant and untechnical. Further, the author’s metaphysical position 
could not be developed, so it is impossible to say on the present evidence 
how far he has succeeded in carrying out his synthesis. More readers, 
I suspect, would differ with the execution than with the program. 

Otis LEE 


Vassar COLLEGE 


The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of 
Plotinus. By A. H. ArMstronc. Cambridge, At the University Press, 
1940. Pp. xii, 128. (New York, The Macmillan Company.) 

The laborious title disguises a small work which, by its careful, un- 
hurried argument, will delight the historian of philosophy. The main 
thesis is that the philosophy of Plotinus splits at every crucial point 
upon a basic inconsistency. 

On the subject of the One Plotinus sometimes expresses himself as 
an exponent of a “negative” theology. This view makes the One a 
mathematical, or metamathematical, unit of which nothing can be 
predicated and from which the derivation of anything else seems im- 
possible. But Plotinus also speaks of the One as if in some respects it 
resembled the Deity of Christianity. For it thinks itself, wills itself 
(and its effects), and loves itself. 

Connected with the positive view of the One is the conception of 
emanation and the metaphor of light to explain Intellect. The negative 
approach, on the other hand, results in an evolutionary scheme by 
which everything comes from a spermatic nothing. 

In the realm of Soul and nature, matter may be the last but yet 
good production of the Soul, and it may also be an independent evil 
principle. 

There is, further, the inconsistency of limiting the hypostases to 
three in number and then of introducing a lower soul and a Logos, both 
of which meet the requirements of hypostatization. 

To explain these phenomena, Mr. Armstrong, rightly eliminating 
Indian influence, traces with nicety the history of two Greek traditions, 
and argues that Plotinus came just short of harmonizing them. 

A just criticism of the book would involve minute examination of 
many details. For example, the author adopts W. D. Ross’ interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Aristotle and rejects that of Robin; the reviewer, 
a pupil of the latter and not of the former, may have another bias. 
Again, one may wonder whether Plotinus’ “acceptance of Forms of 


individuals .. . derives from the Stoic doctrine of the tdiws xovv”, The 
author, to be sure, notes that Plotinus “goes beyond the Stoic position 
and argues vigorously against it”. Then, finally, the statement of the 
author’s “personal view of the validity of Plotinus’ philosophical 
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system” had to be too brief and disjointed to be of equal value with 
his historical exposition, which is indeed a work well done. 

But these are all minor details, The difficulty lies in the first dis- 
covery of inconsistency. Did Plotinus intend to propose a positive 
theology, or, as Bréhier maintains, are his statements on thinking, 
willing, and loving merely “une méthode de persuasion” on a subject 
in which “on est forcé d’employer des termes qui ne s’appliquent 
rigoureusement qu’aux réalités inférieures . . . formules sujettes a 
de constantes corrections” ? 

Mr. Armstrong replies: “Plotinus may protest as much as he likes 
that he intends to introduce no sort of duality into the One, and that 
any appearance of duality . . . is due to the limitations of language. 
He takes the decisive step when he makes the One évégyeva and gives 
it will, makes it eternally create itself and return eternally upon itself 
in love.” 


Gorpon H, CLarK 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy. An Analysis of the Sources. 
By Kurt von Fritz. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 114, 

The sources for the history of the Western Greeks are notoriously 
scanty and the archaeological material is also much less than from the 
Greek mainland. Thus, even for a movement as important politically 
and culturally as Pythagoreanism the surviving record is very imper- 
fect and often contradictory. In the present essay Professor von Fritz 
submits the ancient authorities to a rigorous reéxamination. He is 
undoubtedly right when he concludes that on the whole Aristoxenus is 
the most trustworthy witness that we possess, while Dicaearchus who 
represents the popular tradition is the least reliable. He also puts in a 
good word for that much maligned historian, Timaeus, from whose 
fragments some additional information to supplement Aristoxenus can 
be gleaned. He dates Pythagoras’ foundation of his order about 530 
B.C. and contends that there were two anti-Pythagorean outbreaks 
in the fifth century, the one not long after 500, the other soon after 
450. The earlier of the two did not seriously undermine Pythagorean 
influence, but the later did; for at that time many Pythagoreans left 
the country and moved to Phlius and Thebes. Those that remained 
in the West probably found a new home in Rhegium and gradually 
recovered some of their influence on affairs. Finally, about 390 all 
except Archytas and a small group in Tarentum departed from Magna 
Graecia and made their way to Greece. To readers of this journal 
probably the most interesting chapter in this book will be the last, in 
which the author discusses the political activities of the Pythagoreans 
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in Southern Italy. His main contention is that, although the influence 
of the Pythagoreans was for a time widespread, it did not, even in 
Croton itself, take the form of government by the Pythagorean order. 
Rather one is to suppose that in Croton, and for a while in many other 
cities, individual members of the order participated in the govern- 
ment. If these were at all numerous at any time, their influence would 
be correspondingly great. Their political outlook, too, was liable to 
vary according to circumstances, In a struggle between democracy 
and aristocracy or oligarchy, they would tend to be anti-democratic; 
but if the alternatives were democracy and tyranny, they chose the 
democratic side. The parallelism to which the author draws attention, 
between the political activity of the Pythagoreans and that of Plato 
and his disciples, is also most worthy of consideration. 

No one knows better than von Fritz himself that much in his re- 
construction is hypothetical. Consequently the reader may here and 
there question the validity of an argument or an interpretation. I 
am, for example, a little sceptical about the combination of Thucydides 
V,82 and Xenophon, Hellenica VII,1,43 to prove (73) that “the 
Spartans established an oligarchic regime in Achaia in 417”. Thucy- 
dides does not say this, and to assume that, because the Achaean cities 
were oligarchic in 366, they had been so ever since 417, is a hazardous 
deduction. The interpretation of tiv xéAw oixovopyetv in the Iamblichus 
passage (Appendix C) is most questionable. “To direct” or “to 
manage” the city-state can surely only mean what it says. And when 
the ancient writer adds that the three hundred had “organized a large 
political club”, the picture raised in my mind is rather that of an 
oligarchic coup d’état, like that of the Four Hundred at Athens in 
411 who also worked through political clubs, than of the indirect politi- 
cal influence which von Fritz assumes. I would not, however, end on 
a note of criticism. This investigation is undoubtedly a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject, which no one interested either in Pythagorean- 
ism or in the history of Magna Graecia can afford to neglect. 

M. L. W. LAISTNER 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. With an Introduction and Explanations. 
by W. Hamitton Fyre. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xxxii, 82. 


According to the wrapper this presentation of Aristotle’s Poetics 
is designed for the general reader who knows no Greek. More pre- 
cisely we may say that it is designed for such inhabitants of the 
British Isles as know no Greek and yet are fond of the best English 
literature and given to reflecting about it, a class both absolutely and 
relatively much smaller in the British Isles than in U.S.A. Principal 
Fyfe presents Bywater’s translation, with alterations of his own. He 
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omits chapter xx and a paragraph at the end of chapter xxi, on the 
grounds that they belong to grammar, not to literary criticism, and 
are probably interpolations. He inserts about a page of introduction 
to each group of two or three chapters. He adds notes explaining the 
allusions and obscurities, and giving some English parallels and 
illustrations. He prefixes a general introduction of 32 pages on Aris- 
totle in general and the Poetics in particular. Naturally all statements 
are made dogmatically and without evidence. Principal Fyfe views 
Aristotle the literary critic as a man of immense but slightly frigid 
common sense, employing a worthy scientific empiricism on a sub- 
ject that he did not fully understand. “Obviously Aristotle did not 
appreciate poetry. But he conscientiously pins the butterfly on the 
board and proceeds to dissect it.” 

The book may give its intended readers the impression that Aris- 
totle believed that the diversity of organic species has arisen out of 
a common ancestor, because Principal Fyfe sometimes says “evolu- 
tion” when he means growth. Some of the illustrations seem hardly 
worth inclusion, for example the explanation of Discovery through 
marks by this from Box and Cox: “Tell me, in mercy tell me, have 
you a strawberry mark on your left arm?” “No.” “Then you are my 
long-lost brother.” On the whole, however, Principal Fyfe, with a 
wealth of learning and good humor at his command, has well fulfilled 
his useful purpose. The sloping Greek type, though harmonizing with 
the upright English better than any type readily available in this 
country, is still a sloping type. And the Clarendon Press has a beauti- 
ful upright Greek that it could have used. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
Cornell University 
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Christian Ethics. By ANprew R. Osporn. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 370. 


During the last decade a notable interest has been expressed in what is 
called Christian ethics. As an epitome of the better elements in these discus- 
sions this volume makes another of its kind unnecessary. There are two 
reasons. Its two parts discuss the foundations of a Christian ethics and the 
application of its principles in admirable fashion. Second, its manner of 
exposition brings out the main defects of this entire approach. 

What I take to be his strongest point is an insistence upon moral ob- 
jectivity. Moral principles, he holds, are grounded in the nature of things, 
not on tentative agreements about interhuman relations. The idea, however, 
is set in an exclusively theological context. “Christian ethics is deep 
founded upon the reality of the moral order, which, it declares, proceeds 
from and is manifest in the character of God.” Its authority is therefore 
divine. We have a clear apprehension of its principles by revelation and 
science. These two sources of knowledge agree, since “rightly understood, 
scientific knowledge and revealed truth are in complete accord”. Revelation 
is forthwith merged with scriptural teaching, and difficulties are passed 
over by recourse to the principle of development. In the end Christian ethics 
means the ethos of a people who call themselves Christian. Such an am- 
plification of group standards constitutes a denial of the fundamental 
thesis of the volume. 

Int. G. WHITCHURCH 

Garrett Bisiicat INSTITUTE 


J.-J. Rousseau. Sa vie, son ceuvre, sa philosophie. Par ANpRE Cresson. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1940. Pp. iv, 148. 


Brief introduction to Rousseau, in Emile Bréhier’s excellent series, Les 
Philosophes. Thirty-eight pages of vie; 54 pages of philosophie, a lucid, 
compact review of Rousseau’s fundamental views on religion, politics, and 
education; 50 pages of extracts, mostly from Contrat social. The book well 
fulfills its purpose. 

Morris BrisHoP 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Spinoza. Sa vie, son ceuvre avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par ANpRE 
Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1940. Pp. iv, 136. 


This small book, one of a series on the classical philosophers, was obviously 
intended only as introduction and serves this purpose very well. The book 
is divided into four sections. The first part deals with the life of Spinoza. 
The second part presents a brief exposition of his philosophy and its relation 
to that of Descartes and the Hebrew-Christian tradition. The third part 
describes Spinoza’s main works, the time of their composition and publica- 
tion, and some of the principal German and French editions. The fourth 
part consists of short selections from the Treatise on the Improvement of 
the Understanding, the Ethics, the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, the Short 
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Treatise, the Treatise on Politics, and the Correspondence, in the order 
named. 

The expository part of the book is admirably written. Within the compass 
of forty-eight pages the author manages to indicate some of the high- 
lights of the Ethics, including Spinoza’s conceptions of substance, the relation 
of body and mind, the nature of will, the degrees of knowledge, the primary 
emotions, the control of reason over the emotions, and intellectual love. 
There are even some interesting remarks on the history of Spinoza-inter- 
pretation. The exposition concludes with two “trés grosses difficultés”. The 
first criticism concerns Spinoza’s failure to deduce the temporal modes from 
the eternal substance. The second remark raises the question whether, 
granted the logical validity of the Ethics, Spinoza’s deductions are absolutely 
valid or merely relative to the structure of the human understanding (63- 
64). The author seems inclined to the latter alternative. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is that devoted to the selections 
from Spinoza’s works. The selections are very sketchy and lack coherency. 
For example, one may question the value of inserting Spinoza’s proofs for 
the existence of God, taken from the Short Trzatise, between excerpts deal- 
ing with political liberty and the possibility of government by women. 

The book concludes with a brief bibliography of some of the importa: 
commentaries. 


D. BipNEY 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 


Nature in the German Novel of the Late Eighteenth Century (1770-1800). 
By Cuirrrorp Lee Hornapay. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. x, 222. 


The attitude of the eighteenth-century novelist towards nature has recently 
been the object of much curiosity. The author of this study has chosen a 
particularly fruitful and hitherto neglected field: the German novel of the 
last 30 years of the century. The substance of the book was originally 
submitted as a doctoral dissertation, and as such it seems at times unduly 
explicit and will take little for granted. Nevertheless, Mr. Hornday succeeds 
particularly well in examining the obscurer mass of the popular and 
“trivial” novels of the time, and, if his conclusions are not always original, 
his approach is thoroughly workmanlike and conscientious. He is most 
convincing and stimulating in such factual chapters as: “The Approach to 
Nature”, “Details of the Landscape”, and “Idyllic Idealized Nature”. 


Victor LANGE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Il pensiero Italiano del Rinascimento. Terza edizione accresciuta e rior- 
dinata. By GlovANNr GENTILE. Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1940. Pp. xii, 432. 


This is volume eleven of the Opere Complete di Giovanni Gentile. It is 
a new edition of Gentile’s Giordano Bruno e il pensiero del Rinascimento 
(first edition, 1920; second 1925) with the addition of three chapters; 
Umanesimo e incumbali (Giornale dantesco, 1937), La filosofia a Firenze 
nell’ eta medicea (hitherto unpublished), and Bernardino Telesio (preface 
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to Galilei’s Frammenti e lettere, 1917 ; enlarged). Such additions and revisions 
as have been made are for the purpose of justifying the new and more com- 
prehensive title. 


Rocer W. HoLMEs 
Mount HoLyoxKe COLLEGE 


Erkenntnisformen in Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften. Von B. voN JuHOs. 
Leipzig, Rudolf Birnbach, 1940. Pp. iv, 40. 


We seek certainty, predictability in our knowledge. Physicists have such 
knowledge in the physical laws which are of two orders: First, those which 
describe and predict recurring phenomena; second, those which coordinate 
the laws of the first order. Geisteswissenschaftler also seek certainty in 
knowledge. The events which concern them are einmalig and not allgemein ; 
and, as the certainty of their knowledge is not based in the events—as is 
that of the physicists—but on the regularity of the disposition of an individual 
or a people, it does not reach the stage of predictability. 


AvDAM ALLES 
63 LincoLtn STREET, HINGHAM, Mass. 


Der Sinn der philosphischen Polemik bei Kant. Von ANTON Meuse. Berlin, 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. Pp. 92. 


Kant attributed the strife among systems in precritical philosophy to the 
antinomies. This strife he felt had been overcome by the Kritik d. r. Ver- 
nunft. Dr. Meusel ascribes the strife to the fact that philosophy is not science 
but conviction (faith). The conviction is not that of an individual but that 
of the group. Philosophies are born when individuals clothe their feelings 
about the world and life in concepts. While these feelings are those of 
individuals, they are nevertheless rooted in and conditioned by the group. 
Hence instead of having one philosophy, a philosophia perennis, we have 
many philosophies, many truths. 


ApAM ALLES 
63 Lincotn Street, HINGHAM, Mass. 


Physics and Reality. By Kurt Riezier. Lectures of Aristotle on modern 
physics at an International Congress of Science. 679 Olymp., Cambridge, 
1940 A.D. Published for the New School of Social Research. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 124. 


In these lectures Aristotle redivivus takes a look at modern science. While 
admiring its achievements, he protests that the physicist, in particular, con- 
cerns himself only with certain abstract aspects of the world and ignores 
the concrete reality of it. He admits that he himself fell into certain errors, 
but insists that his own method of inquiry possesses merit. Illustrative prob- 
lems are discussed. After reading the discussion, a physicist will perhaps 
say, stifling a yawn, that Aristotle has not fully appreciated the cardinal 
principle of modern scientific inquiry, according to which emphasis is to 
be placed, not upon the analysis of concepts and the direct search for a 
Weltanschauung, but upon the patient accumulation of universally ac- 
ceptable facts. 

E. H. KENNARD 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Epicure. Sa vie, son ceuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie, Par Anpré 
Cresson. Et des extraits de Lucréce par E. Daurovut, Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1940. Pp. iv, I10. 


The present slender volume falls into two nearly equal parts. The first, 
which covers pp. 1-56, supplies a life of Epicurus, a summary of his philo- 
sophy, a brief enumeration of his works, and an even briefer bibliography. 
The second part, contained in pp. 57-107, presents selections from the works 
of Epicurus and from Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, and a bibliography. 

The account of Epicurus’ thought is succinct and accurate. It is based 
almost entirely upon Epicurus and Lucretius. A reader would never infer 
the degree to which our knowledge depends upon such writers as Cicero, 
Philodemus, and Diogenes of Oenoanda. The value of the book is somewhat 
reduced by the absence of an index and the failure to give sources. Never- 
theless, for the beginner the volume is convenient and trustworthy. 

It seems to be an error to assert (4) that a letter from Marcus Cicero 
to his brother Quintus (i.¢e., Ad Quint. fratrem, II. 9 (11), 3) suggests that 
Marcus edited Lucretius. The source of the statement is presumably 
Jerome’s continuation of Eusebius’ Chronicle. 


STANLEY BARNEY SMITH 
Bowpo1in COLLEGE 


The Destructive Hypothetical Syllogism in Greek Logic and in Attic Oratory. 
By STANLEY Witcox. A Dissertation. Yale University, 1938. Pp. iv, 146. 


The destructive hypothetical syllogism has the following form: If A is, 
B is. B is not. Therefore A is not. Aristotle’s disciples Theophrastus and 
Eudemus seem to have been the first to deal with this type of syllogism 
in logical theory. Examples of its practical application, however, are found 
in Herodotus, Thucydides, Euripides, and, most frequently, in the Attic 
Orators. In oratory—in contrast to logical theory—the condition in the major 
premise is always expressed as a condition contrary to fact, the minor 
premise often precedes the major, the conclusion is often not expressed, 
two or more syllogisms are sometimes treated as one, and logical accuracy 
is often sacrificed to psychological veracity. On the whole, however, the 
development shows a tendency towards greater logical conciseness and 
clarity. It is likely that the logical analysis begun by Theophrastus re- 
ceived its impulse from the material found in the orators. 


; Kurt von Fritz 
CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


Exercises in Reasoning. With an Outline of Logic. By Rocer W. Hotmes. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. viii, 132. 


This book has two parts: an eighteen-page outline of logic and a set of 
logical exercises. Both parts are based upon and supplementary to The 
Rhyme of Reason, a text by the same author. The exercises are usually 
interesting and often amusing. Chosen largely from political, collegiate, and 
popular scientific contexts, they illustrate problems in definition, classical 
logic, the logic of propositions and classes, and elementary scientific induc- 
tion. The author’s excellent choice of material plus the arrangement and 
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design of the book make it an admirable homework manual for average 
beginning students. 


WILLIAM HAMMERSCHMIDT 
Norwicu UNIVERSITY 


La verdad, la ciencia y la filosofia. Tratado de euristica razonada. Por 
FRrANcIsco JAvieR A. BeLcopereE. Mexico, Francisco Marruenda, Libreria 
“Pharos”, 1939. Pp. 262. 


The motto of this book might well be that it is more blessed to seek than 
to find the truth. Its author briefly surveys various fields of intellectual 
activity, such as philosophy and its history, cosmology, science in general 
and psychology in particular, history, social and political thought, ethics and 
conventional religion and theology. In none of these fields has anyone actually 
succeeded in attaining absolute truth, but neither is the failure anywhere 
complete ; thus rational criticism, rather than barren scepticism with respect 
to the various attempts, seems to be the implication the author would have 
his readers draw from his study. In the last analysis, however, he finds that 
there is one secure foundation which all human endeavor absolutely pre- 
supposes, one sanctuary of truth and veracity, namely God. 


H. R. SMART 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fire in the Cosmological Speculation of Heracleitos. By WiLt1AM C, Kirk, 
Jr. A Dissertation. Privately printed, 1938. Pp. 60. 


Efforts to penetrate into the obscurities of Heracleitos’ thought show no 
sign of slackening. Within the three years which have passed since this 
dissertation was submitted Deichgraeber has shown that three of Heracleitos’ 
fragments which were separated in Diels-Kranz’s Vorsokratiker (22B30, 
31) are actually continuous. This discovery provides a new and safer basis 
for the problems concerning the transformation of Fire into other elements, 
though it is gratifying to see that some of Dr. Kirk’s suggestions are con- 
firmed by it. Of the problems which still need clarification the relationship 
between Fire, Air, and Psyche is probably the most important. Frgm. 66 
(“The Fire in its advance will judge and convict all things”) has nothing to 
do with a system of values, but represents a conception of cosmic processes in 
terms of Justice and Judgment. Dr. Kirk’s handling of the doxographical 
tradition is competent and, on the whole, convincing. He might have included 
Lucret. I, 635-704; 782-802 in his discussion. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Bishop Butler, Moralist and Divine. By WiLt1aM J. Norton, Jr. New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 336. 


Many have written on Butler’s religious views, and many on his moral 
outlook. A few have tried to recast his ethical or religious views in terms 
of the thought prevailing during his age, and one writer, E. C. Mossner, 
who is nowhere mentioned by Mr. Norton, has notably studied Butler as an 
index to the intellectual climate of his day. Relatively little difficulty is 
involved in tracing out Butler’s religious philosophy, since he largely sys- 
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tematized it in a single treatise, but he made no comparable effort to draw 
together the lines of his ethical philosophy, and none at all to write 
coherently on the nature and interrelations of the philosophic disciplines. 
Moreover, the carrier of his thoughts on ethics did not lend itself readily 
to proper balance. Consequently, there has been a considerable variety of 
interpretations of such thoughts, issuing at times in a piecemeal division 
of his interests. All these efforts have succeeded admirably, whether by 
explication or by implication, in emphasizing the need for constructing 
Butler’s entire philosophy in the light of its internal features. Mr. Norton 
meticulously pieces together from his different writings Butler’s reflections 
on the nature of the psychological, moral, and metaphysical self, on the 
nature of social and political philosophy, and of the universe. The task has 
long required doing and Mr. Norton has done it well, although he suffers 
in a minor way from an overconsciousness of his reader. 
WILLIAM H. REITHER 


TueE Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Choice. An Introduction to Ethics. By WILLIAM HENry 

Roserts. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1941. Pp. vi, 418. 

The moral act, says Dr. Roberts, is distinguished by the psychological 
feature of choice between alternatives. Hence the main problem of ethical 
theory is the nature of the self and the goods it chooses among. Since the 
self is social and spiritual as well as individual and biological, its most 
comprehensive choices involve all these factors. 

The psychological analysis in this book is the keenest since Dewey and 
Tufts’ Ethics. In understanding of the idealistic tradition it compares with 
Urban’s Fundamentals. Its final chapters on “the good things of life” and 
social morality are at once urbane and thoroughly practical. 


CHARLES F, SAWHILL VIRTUE 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF LOUISVILLE 


The Spirit and Substance of Art. By Louts W. Fiaccus. Third Edition. 
New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. xiv, 594. 


As in his previous revision, Professor Flaccus lets his original exposition 
stand; he adds many comments on newer developments and a few second 
thoughts on older themes. The result is that the last quarter of the present 
volume is decidedly miscellaneous. Among the new topics discussed are 
surrealism, Walt Disney, and radio drama, As we have learned to expect, 
the treatment is sober, intelligent, and sympathetic. Paul Krummeich has 
revised his chapter on music. The number of illustrations is greatly increased. 


ALBERT R. CHANDLER 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Human Nature in the Light of Psychopathology. By Kurt Gotpstetn. Cam- 

bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 258. 

This is based’ on the William James lectures, delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1937-1938. It represents an application to the problems of motivation 
and personality of the holistic approach which has characterized the author’s 
earlier work in neurology, physiology, and psychology, and which is best 
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exemplified in his most recent book The Organism. The author reviews 
his most important observations of the effects of brain-lesions on mental 
life, particularly on the psychological functions involved in speech, and with 
this as background develops a theory of personality which provides a sug- 
gestive alternative to the Freudian theory, on the one hand, and to the more 
analytic theories of personality on the other. 

R. B. MAcLeEop 


SwarTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in ‘The Encyclopédie’. By 
Josepn Epmunp Barker. Morningside Heights, New York, King’s Crown 
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NOTES 


The Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association has 
voted to organize and convoke an Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, 
the time and place of which is still to be determined, in collaboration with 
representatives of Latin American Philosophical Societies. The members 
of the organizing committee representing the American Philosophical 
Association are as follows: 


T. V. Smith, Chairman 
W. R. Dennes 

Charles W. Hendel 
Everett J. Nelson 

R. A. Tsanoff 

Herbert W. Schneider 
Cornelius Krusé, Secretary 


The second meeting of the American Congress on General Semantics 
was held at the University of Denver, August 1-2. The central theme of the 
Congress was “General Semantics and Methodological Foundations for 
Cultural Integration in Our Time”. 
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Minp L 199: John Wisdom, Other Minds (IV); Winston H. F. Barnes, 
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To-day; W. T. Stace, The Philosophical Issues Involved in the War; 
Dorothy M. Emmet, Kierkegaard and the “Existential” Philosophy; D. R. 
Cousim, Kant’s Concept of Appearance, II; Sydney E. Hooper, Whitehead’s 
Philosophy: Actual Entities. 

THE JOURNAL oF PuHiLtosopHy XXXVIII 14: Henry N. Weiman, The 
Responsibility of Philosophical Inquiry; Paul E. Johnson, The Inductive 
Approach to God. 15: C. J. Ducasse, Some Observations concerning the 
Nature of Probability; Roland L. Warren, Philosophy and Social Science 
in the Field of Values; Harold Taylor, Hume’s Answer to Whitehead. 16: 
Paul Weiss, The Golden Rule. 17: Mary L. Coolidge, Ethics—Apollonian 
and Dionysian; George Boas, The Meeting of Philosophy and Psychology. 

Eruics LI 4: E. Jordan, The Role of Philosophy in Social Crisis ; Arthur 
Child, The Theoretical Possibility of the Sociology of Knowledge; Camp- 
bell Garnett, Deontology and Self-Realization ; Michael Kaye, The Individual 
and Goodness. 

PHILOsoPHY OF ScIENCE VIII 3: Paul Weiss, An Introduction to a Study 
of Instruments ; Ray H. Dotterer, Ignorance and Equal Probability; Morris 
T. Keeton, Some Ambiguities in the Theory of the Conservation of Energy ; 
Ralph W. Erickson, The Metaphysics of a Logical Empiricist ; C. J. Ducasse, 
Truth, Verifiability, and Propositions about the Future; 4. P. Ushenko, 
Class and Number; S. A. Nock, Sound and Symbol; Roderick M. Chisholm. 
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Sextus Empiricus and Modern Empiricism ; T. Swann Harding, Exploitation 
of the Creators. 

ScIENCE AND Society V 3: Bernhard J. Stern, Income and Health; Eva 
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Social Action; Florence Ayscough and Harley MacNair, China and Japan: 
Antithetical Ideologies; F. Engel-Janosi, The Roman Question; Mortimer 
Adler, A Dialectic of Morals, Part III. 

Tue Hissert JourNAL XXXIX 4: Julian S. Huxley, The Growth of a 
Group-mind in Britain under the Influence of War; William Harmon Nor- 
ton, Evolution and the Wave of the Future; Baron von Oppell, If It Were 
Chaos; R. Corkey, The War as the Judgment of God; A. C. Ewing, Ethics 
and Belief in God; Ernest de Selincourt, George Herbert; Estelle M. E. 
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James W. Stewart, Suffering in Peace and in War; S. H. Mellone, Survey 
of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 

THE JouURNAL OF RELIGION XXI 3: C. J. Cadoux and Justin Wroe Nixon, 
Christianity and the Problem of War; S. MacLean Gilmour, How Relevant 
Is the Ethic of Jesus?; Kathleen W. MacArthur, Theological Education 
among the Dissenters; Herbert Gordon May, Pattern and Myth in the Old 
Testament; E. A. Burtt and David E. Roberts, Christianity and Humanism. 

Tue New ScuorasticisM XV 3: Rudolph Allers, The Vis Cogitativa and 
Evaluation; Gerard Smith, Note on Prediction; Norbert D. Ginsburg, Meta- 
physical Relations and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw XXIII 3: Worcester Perkins, The Chris- 
tian Faces World Crisis; Theodore P. Ferris, The Church Facing a World 
in Revolution; Adolph Keller, The Faith of the Church in Germany (Church 
Congress Syllabus VI, Part 2); Cyril C. Richardson, What is Confirma- 
tion?; Robert M. Grant, The Oldest Gospel Prologues; Charles W. Lowry, 
Jr., “The Meaning of Revelation”; William H. Dunphy, “The Confession 
of Dositheus”; Sherman E. Johnson, Notes and Comments. 
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Effect of Alcohol on the Central Nervous System; K. J. W. Craik and 
M. D. Vernon, The Nature of Dark Adaptation; J. Crewdson, Speech in 
an imperfectly Learnt Foreign Language. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIV 3: S. S. Stevens, C. T. 
Morgan, and J. Volkmann, Theory of the Neural Quantum in the Discrimi- 
nation of Loudness and Pitch; C. Berger, The Dependency of Visual Acuity 
on Illumination and Its Relation to the Size and Function of the Retinal 
Units; C. R. Headlee and W. N. Kellogg, Conditioning and Retention Under 
Hypnotic Doses of Nembutal; W. A. Thalman and K. M. Dallenbach, An 
Experimental Study of the Relationship between Attensity and Intensity; 
J. W. Macmillan, Eye-Movements and Attention; H. J. Eysenck, A Critical 
and Experimental Study of Colour Preferences; W. A. Hunt, Anchoring 
Effects in Judgment; C. O. Weber, The Short-Circuit Phenomenon of Phi- 
Movement; R. B. Malmo and M. M. Ellis, Sour Thresholds as a Function 
of the pH of Hydrochloric and Sulphuric Acids. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy XXIX 2: E. R. Hilgard, J. 
Miller, and J. A. Ohlson, Three Attempts to Secure Pupillary Conditioning 
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PsycHo.ocicaL BuLLeTIN XXXVIII 7: Program of the Forty-ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Northwestern 
University, September 3, 4, 5, 6, 1941. 

THE MAnA-Boput XLIX 4: Frank R. Mellor, The Image of the Dying 
Buddha; A. Christina Albers, Sri Lanka (Poem); C. L. A. De Silva, Four- 
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kara, The Characteristics of Greatness; A. Christina Albers, A Vaisakha 
Thought; Bhikkhu Narada, The Singularity of Buddhism; Bhikkhu Met- 
teyya, A King’s Forgiveness; C. L. A. De Silva, Meditation; Satkari 
Mookerjee, The Ideal of Bodhisattva; Palane Siri Vajiranana Maha Nayaka 
Therapada, The Buddha-Sasana; Arya Asanga, Buddhism as a Living 
Faith; W. A. De Silva, True Life; Frank R. Mellor, A Country Ramble; 
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Bhikku Silabhadra, Taxila; Sukumar Haldar, Human Nature in Christi- 
anity; D. E. Hettiaratchi, Ramayana and Sinhalese Literature; A. Christina 
Albers, One Vaisakha Night; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Buddhist Attitude; 
E. S. Jayasinho, Life in a Ceylon Monastery; R. L. Soni, What Buddha Did 
for the Laity; Sister Vajira, I Believe in the Ariya-Naya. 

ScHoLastik XVI 2: Joh. Bapt. Lotz, Vom Vorrang des Logos. Eine 
Begegnung zwischen Idealismus und Scholastik; Josef Loosen, Unsere Ver- 
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bei Thomas und Scotus. 2. Teil; B. Jansen, Der geschichtliche Verlauf der 
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